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Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 
growing demand for variety —earn premium 
profits, too! 

International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 
specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Contact your Interna- 
tional representative 
for further information 5 
and free rye formulas. 


“Bakery-Proved"”—Trademark 
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ECONOMICAL 


A VEXTRA M FORMULA FOR _esvides more uniform enrichment. And stability of 
EVERY ENRICHMENT NEED vitamins is assured by VextraM’s pH control. 


riches your flour, macaroni products, corn meal 


: ‘4 For flour treated exactly as you want it, look to 
and grits to Government Standards with maxi- Seerwin’s complete, modera flour service: Hy-Kure®, 


mum uniformity, minimum cost. revolutionary new way of maturing and bleaching 
flour; Sterwin Chlorinator, for accurate metering of 

Free flowing, uniformly fed and dispersed, the most minute quantities of chlorine; Oxylite®, 
VextraM contains the original combination of Sterwin Flour Bleach . . . double checked for power 


and performance and VextraM Enrichment Mixture. 
starch base carriers, thereby reducing ash content 


to a minimum. The finer, more uniform particle 
" ‘ ‘ . ° Get full information and prices...See your Sterwin technically-trained 
size of ingredients and carriers in VextraM pro- _ representative or phone, wire (collect) or write: 


*Trademark U.S. Pat. No. 2,683,651. Other Patents Pendings\ S: CZ 
STOCKS AVAILAGLE AT: Atlanta, Dailas, 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Angeles, Mianeapolis, Portland, Ore.. Rensae-— PIONEER-SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
leet, St. Louis, Me., and San Francisco. AWN 
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The BEARDSTOWN 


Shipments from the Beardstown Mills to 
you are faster because they have fewer 
terminals — fewer congested gateways 
through which to pass. You benefit in sav- 
ings of time and money! 


Located ideally to receive wheat from all 

= three major wheat producing areas, The 
B-weees Beardstown Mills can select from districts 
producing the finest wheat suitable for 
milling the very best flour! 


QUALITY CONTROL IS THE WATCHWORD 
+ « » throughout every step of the milling operation! 


111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
‘ ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


| 2 
| | 
NV, 
B STOWN, ILLINO 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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The successful American businessman is 


a “man in motion”! And the typical bakery 
executive is no exception...always driving 
ahead for better methods, better production. 


He keeps informed on modern technology, on 


production methods, on formu 


las and every 


phase of his business. And when it comes to the all-important 


ingredient, the “man in motion” really 


goes for Drinkwater Flour for perfect, top-quality loaves every time. 


MORE SOUTHWESTERN BAKERS HAVE USED DRINKWATER 
FLOUR FOR MORE YEARS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Morten Milling Company, Dallas, Texas 
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Not a blink’s worth of difference, man to man; in a 
Cadet formation on Graduation Day. 


Likewise, Russell-Miller Bakery Flours must pass 
rigid standards of quality and performance before 
“graduating” from our mills. That’s why you can 
count on these flours for the best results . . . the same 
results . . . delivery after delivery. This too, is....... oan 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Bakery Flours 


Meatee arters: Minneapolis; with mills in Buffalo, N.Y., 
Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas, Billings, Mont., and Valley City, 
Mandan, Minot, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Millers of superb Bakery Flours including OcciDENT, PRo- 
DUCER, SWEET Loar, SWEET LoaF SPECIAL, Eaco, SUNBURST, 
Gotp Heart, Kyrrot, OccipENT 100% WuHoLe WHEAT, 
PowERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN BEAUTY SPECIAL, AMERICAN 
Beauty BaKErs, RELIABLE, AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE, RoYAL 
PATENT and WHITE Spray. 


The Pillsbury bakery salesman funnels 
valuable information from many specialized 
departments to bakers everywhere 


Procurement question? Count on your Pillsbury sales- 
man to advise you wisely on when to buy and how 
long to book for. He’s backed by Pillsbury’s Business 
Analysis Department—specialists who constantly 
analyze data from all parts of the country to keep 
abreast of trends: This data includes information on 
crops, industry conditions and price fluctuations. 
These business specialists keep your ‘Mr. Pillsbury” 
fully informed at all times. " 


Vy hat sells baked foods: (NO. 5 IN A SERIES) 
We 
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Production problem? The baker can ask the salesman 
(his own “Mr. Pillsbury’) for help from a technical 
serviceman. These baking specialists are constantly visit- 
ing bakeries across the U.S., helping solve problems, 
observing new trends. 


"New Crop” trouble? Talk to the Pillsbury salesman. He’ll demon- 
strate how Pillsbury’s constant testing, careful wheat blending 
and special crop transition program have eliminated new year 
variations in many bakers’ production. He’s confident . . . because 
Pillsbury Quality Control backs him all the way. 


Want new sales, product ideas? Other specialists behind the Pills- 
bury salesman develop and test new products for bakers, design 
colorful sales aids, come up with new promotional events. Count 


on the salesman, too, for help in tailoring the promotion to your Too much work, too few hands? Maybe a bakery mix 
bakery. It’s all part of the complete service every Pillsbury is the answer. The Pillsbury salesman has an interesting 
salesman offers to help bakers sell more . . . and sell profitably. story on how production problems can be eased through 
Truly “Mr. Pillsbury” is constantly at your service. use of mixes. Pillsbury produces a complete line of pre- 


cision-blended mixes at Springfield—in one of the most 
modern plants of its kind in the world. 


baking 


... Your partner in building sales 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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American hospitals will spend more ‘ 
than one billion dollars this year for ma- 
terials, services, supplies! A good part of this 
total is for food, including BREAD, considering that 
these institutions will serve a total of over 2,000,000,000* B 
meals a year to their patients and employees. Why, that’s th 
more than enough to serve the entire population of Cleveland to 
| or Baltimore or Minneapolis-Saint Paul, three squares a de 
day for a whole year! And in hospitals, these meals require 8¢ 
| bread in more than normal quantities . . . for regular meals, 
for innumerable special diet purposes. The rapidly increas- th 
| ing U. S. birth rate means more meals for more happy CI 
Mothers, more potential customers. 
| A good many of our customers have discovered that hos- 
pitals account for a hefty—and steady—per cent of their be 
business. Which is all the more reason for us to supply pu 
them, as we do every baker, with flour he can depend on for mt 
quality, uniformity, performance .. . regardless of season. th: 
| If you are not already making use of our specialized by 
services (although a good many other leading bakers are), 
| why not send a part of your business our way? We'll be Dx 
glad to pay the freight on your phone call or wire. . . and Ho 
give you the most pleasing product and service you’ve Dos 
ever had! fro 
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Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 


Despite the outstanding success of the bak- 
ing industry’s July and August promotions, which 
have turned a traditional summer slump into a 
looked-forward-to period, the 
fall still represents the be- 
ginning of the year for bak- 
ers, when they start their 
planning for holiday sales, try 
out new ways of doing things 
—and even look forward to 
meeting their friends and 
competitors in the halls of a 
convention hotel. 

The success of these meet- 
ings is measured not only by 
the concrete suggestions made 
by the speakers which can be carried back and 
immediately adapted to business operations, but 
also in the comments that often begin, “Well, 
Ido it this way...” 

These discussions often cover the fields of 
labor relations, management decision, market 
analysis, production problems, and of course prod- 
uct promotion. 

The conversations are often as fruitful as 
those in larger rooms before larger crowds. One 
can't help but think that all conventions could 
benefit by conversations such as this—but their 
flavor and the quality of the information can 
never be had in large doses, it seems. 

So another convention season is upon us, and 
bakers and their allied tradesmen will gather 
nationally and locally to exchange information 
for the improvement of their business and the 
baking industry. 

It’s amazing so few realize that the success 
or failure of their business in the years to come 
can hinge on such information. 


* * * 


F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


As of course you all know, the American 
Bakers Assn. will be holding its annual conven- 
tion soon, affording an opportunity for all of us 
to learn new ways of doing what we are already 
doing, and maybe some new tricks we haven't 
gotten around to yet. ; 

There will probably be an opportunity to see 
the fancy new quarters of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago atop the Hotel Sherman, too. 

* * * 


There’s another promotional angle which has 
been given the full treatment many times in this 
publication and elsewhere—but we wonder how 
much good is being done. We hear that not more 
than 20% of the point-of-sa’e material supplied 
by allied firms to bakers is ever used. 

These suppliers are doing a beautiful job on 
promotional material designed to convince Mrs. 
Homemaker she should buy from you. These 
posters and counter cards urge the public to buy 
from their baker, and many show large full-color 
illustrations to millions of families monthly 
through the pages of our national magazines. 
More and more of these ads are showing up in 
bakeries, capitalizing on the “as advertised” gim- 
mick used so successfully by other retailers. It’s 
only a short step from these point-of-sale efforts 
to a full-scale adaptation of material from the 
allied trades to your particular promotional needs. 
The wholesaler can make only limited use of this 
type of merchandising aid, and it’s a welcome 
portunity for the retailer. 


* * 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Editorials... 


FATS IN THE DIET 


Further activity on the “fats in the diet” 
front has developed this past month, with the 
American Heart Assn. issuing a new communique 
on the subject. It should go a long way toward 
calming those who feel that high-fat diets are a 
direct contributing factor in heart disease, and 
those who feel bread may be able to take the 
place of these high-fat foods. 

However, the authors of the report suggest 
that reducing fat intake is a sensible way of 
maintaining normal weight or reducing, and in 
this feeling there is still some opportunity for 
the baking industry to push itself as a nutrition- 
al aid—a sensible approach and one certainly 
different from the faddist approach often en- 
countered. 

Many of the research claims of past months 
are countered by the heart association research- 
ers—they say that animal experiments are not 
conclusive when applied to human problems, and 
call attention to the difficulty of comparing sta- 
tistics from two different countries. The report 
also denies that there has been a noteworthy 
change in the amount of fat consumed over the 
past 50 years. 

The report says that animal experiments—be- 
ginning with the discovery many years ago that 
fatty deposits could be produced in the arteries 
of rabbits through feeding them cholesterol in oil 
—helped focus scientific attention on a possible 
relationship between fats and atherosclerosis. 
Subsequently atherosclerosis, similar to but not 
identical with the human type, has been produced 
in other experimental animals as well as by a 
great variety of dietary means, according to the 
statement. 

The report notes, however, that so far as man 
is concerned, the fundamental problem is not 
simply the thickening of arteries by fatty de- 
posits, but their shut-down or occlusion by clots 
or plaques, with resultant damage or death of 
tissues deprived of their blood supply. This is the 
event that produces a heart attack or stroke in 
man, depending on whether it occurs in an artery 
nourishing the heart or the brain. Despite the 
extensive and severe atherosclerosis which has 
been produced experimentally, the authors point 
out that laboratory animals do not, as a rule, go 
on to the stage of occlusion—‘“the real nub of 
the problem.” 

Population studies are often cited in support 
of the view that coronary disease has increased 
alarmingly in the past generation or two in coun- 
tries like the U.S. which have a high standard 
of living and where the diet includes a high per- 
centage of calories from fat. Concerning preva- 
lence, the authors of the report say: “No one 
questions the remarkable increase in the report- 
ed number of cases of this condition.” They add, 
however, that changes in statistical procedures 
for reporting deaths, better diagnosis and accep- 
tance of broader concepts of coronary disease 
among physicians filling out death certificates 
may well account for the greatest part of the 
recorded increase. At best, they emphasize, the 
interpretation of vital statistics poses many dif- 
ficulties. 

The report emphasizes the importance to 
health of “nutritional common sense’”—of eating 
a balanced, varied diet with caloric intake ad- 
justed to overcome or prevent obesity. “Such a 
diet should provide more protein from lean meat, 
fish, poultry, and animal products, cereal and 
grain products, and a reasonable selection of 
fruits and vegetables. The fat content should be 
sufficient only to meet caloric and essential fatty 
acid demands,” the report states. 

The inclusion of bakery products in the recom- 
mended diet is a step in the right direction, and 
a justification for the industry’s moving slowly 
during these past few months, not hitting out 
blindly and damaging other industries and our 
own reputation in the process. 


Trade Pulse 


JODEAN P. CASH, president of Fuchs Bak- 
ing Co., South Miami, Fla., has announced the 
appointment of FRANK N. IRWIN as director 
of sales and advertising. Mr. Irwin will be as- 
sisted by JOHN McGUINNESS. 


JOSEPH DeGROOD has joined Blu- 
menthal Bros. Chocolate Co. as sales man- 
ager of its newly created bakery division. 


P. A. ROBINSON, executive vice president of 
Freihofer Baking Co., Philadelphis, has announced 
the appointment of CLIFFORD E. CLARKE as 
his special assistant. 


WILLIAM P. MYHAN has been elected 
vice president in charge of employee reia- 
tions for Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. He has 
been with the Sunbeam legal department 
since 1949. 


JOSEPH A. LaNASA has joined the staff of 
Holsum Bakeries, New Orleans. Mr. LaNasa will 
serve in an executive capacity in the sales pro- 
motion department. 


STIRMAN E. SHELLEY has been 
named manager of the Little Rock, Ark., 
plant bakery of the Continental Baking Co., 
succeeding B. W. PENNINGTON, who is 
now manager of Continental’s new bakery 
at Tulsa. 


BERNARD MOLLENHAUER is now produc- 
tion manager for Drake Bakeries, Inc., of Rox- 
bury, Boston, Mass. For seven years he was 
production manager for Hanscom Bakeries, New 
York City. 


W. P. ROLLHEISER has been appointed 
as division sales manager of Martha White 
Bakeries, Nashville. Mr. Rollheiser was di- 
vision sales manager of Manor Baking Co. 


EDWARD E. NORDBROCK has been ap- 
pointed as sales representative for Magnus, Ma- 
bee & Reynard, Inc., New York, in the firm’s 
midwestern sales division which headquarters in 
Chicago. The Chicago office is under the super- 
vision of ARTHUR R. JENSEN, divisional man- 
ager. 


JACK L. COFFEY recently announced 
his resignation as director of radio and tele- 
vision advertising for Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative. 


E. WENDELL SMITH, secretary and treasur- 
er of Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
was elected to the firm’s board of directors at 
the annual meeting of shareholders. Mr. Smith 
joined Sutherland in 1946 as controller, was made 
secretary the following year, and received the 
title of secretary and treasurer in 1951. In his 
new position he will continue as secretary and 
treasurer of the company. 


Freihofer Baking Co., Philadelphia, has 
appointed WALTER C. DAVIS as regional 
sales manager of its Southern Division. 
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COLLEGE CAKE DECORATING—The first decorating class of the Depart- 
ment of Baking Science and Management at Florida State University, Tal- 
lahassee, verifies the adage that “practice makes perfect” through hours of 
work in developing skill in the art of cake decorating. 


Minnesota Bakers 
Council Members to 


Hear Ellen Semrow 


MINNEAPOLIS—About 75 Twin 
City and Minnesota bakers and allied 
tradesmen are expected to attend the 
first annual fall membership meeting 
of the Minnesota Bakers Council 
Sept. 10. The featured speaker will be 
Mrs. Ellen Semrow, director of the 
consumer service department of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago. 

The main project of the Minnesota 
Bakers Council during the fall will be 
the distribution of AIB educational 
materials to educators and nutrition- 
ists throughout the state, bolstering 
the AIB program and fulfilling the 
council's pledge for “Better Nutrition 
Through Education.” Mrs. Semrow’s 
talk will be titled, “Formula That 
Works.” 

Representing the council at the 
meeting will be its co-chairmen, E. R. 
Booth, Regan Bros. Co., and John J. 
Ahern, Jr., Rap-in-Wax Paper Co., 
both of Minneapolis. 

All members of the council are be- 
ing invited. A private bar will open 
in the Twin Cities Room of the Leam- 
ington Hotel at 11:30 a.m., followed 
by a Dutch Treat luncheon at 12:30 
p.m. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Union Battle Resolved 
At Buffalo Bakery 


BUFFALO — Negotiators resolved 
an inter-union battle that had cut 
off supplies from the Loblaw, Inc., 
bakery for 12 weeks. Workers are 
back on their jobs under the same 
contract and with the same union 
to which they belonged when the 
dispute arose. 

Teamsters Local 264 last May 25 
began picketing the bakery which 
supplies the Loblaw chain. The Team- 
sters wanted to represent about 90 
loaders, shippers and packers repre- 
sented by Local 16 of the Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers. 

Robert A. Smith, business repre- 
sentative of the Teamsters, had 
claimed the group was being held 
“captive” and had petitioned the 
Teamsters Council to permit it to 
join Local 264. Failing that, he said, 
the group threatened to start an in- 
dependent union. 

The company’s contract with Lo- 
cal 16 had covered all inside workers. 


Ernest Lloyd, Former 
SBA President, Dead 


ANNISTON, ALA.—Ernest C. 
Lloyd, 63, prominent in baking and 
civic activities for many years, died 
in Anniston Aug. 25 at Memorial 
Hospital, following an extensive ill- 
ness. He was admitted to the hospital 
Aug. 20. 

Mr. Lloyd was a former mayor of 
Anniston, having been elected in 1950, 
and a past president of the Southern 
Bakers Assn., serving in 1929. 

He founded Lloyd's Bakery in An- 
niston in 1919 and sold out in 1952 to 
Hart’s Bakery. Since then he had 
been in semi-retirement. But in re- 
cent years he organized Lloyd’s Cafe- 
teria and Bakery in Anniston. 

The funeral was held Aug. 27 at 
the First Christian Church. Mr. Lloyd 
is survived by his wife and a daugh- 
ter, Mary Elizabeth Lloyd, two broth- 
ers, Clyde, of Los Angeles, and Watts 
of San Jacinto, Cal. Mr. Lloyd was a 
native of Rome, Ga. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Bread Price Raised 
By Dallas Bakeries 


DALLAS — Bread cost 1¢ or 2¢ 
more a loaf Aug. 15 in many Dallas 
grocery stores after a wholesale price 
hike of 1¢ Ib. 

Two wholesale bakeries boosted 
prices of both white and wheat bread 
last month and others followed suit. 

In many stores this put the price 
of the 1% lb. loaf of bread, the most 
popular seller, at 27¢. The loaf whole- 
sales for 234%4¢. The 1-lb. loaf sells now 
for 19¢. 

William D. Baird, vice president of 
Mrs. Baird’s Bread Co., blamed the 
price hike on “continuing higher costs 
of materials, equipment and labor.” 

Mr. Baird said, “Flour is up con- 
siderably over last year.” The last 
price increase, he recalled, came ex- 
actly a year ago this month. 
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CANADIAN BREAD PRICES 

TORONTO—In February this year 
the price of bread in Canada aver- 
aged 12.8¢ lb. and varied from a low 
of 11.5¢ Ib. in Quebec to 15.7¢ in Brit- 
ish Columbia, according to the Bak- 
ery Foods Foundation of Canada. In 
the U.S. the price of one pound of 
bread varied from 15.2¢ in Houston, 
Texas, to 22.7¢ in San Francisco. The 
average for the U.S. is 18.5¢ lb., the 
Foundation said. 


Read Standard Names 


Sales Representative 


ST. LOUIS, MO.— Roland Indus- 
tries, Inc., St. Louis, has been named 
as exclusive sales representative for 
the Read Standard Division of Capi- 
tol Products Corp., according to an- 
nouncement made recently by W. J. 
Strandwitz, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent. Roland Industries will sell the 
entire line of Readco bakery equip- 
ment in Missouri, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, and the metropolitan area of 
St. Louis. 

Leslie R. Pabst until recently was 
the midwestern sales manager for the 
Read Standard Division. Mr. Pabst 
now serves as executive vice president 
and general sales manager of Roland 
Industries. Mr. Pabst will personally 
manage the bakery division of Roland 
Industries. 
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Bakers Association 


Elects 19 Governors 


CHICAGO—Nineteen members 
have been elected to the board of 
governors of the American Bakers 
Assn. to represent 12 regional and 
seven industry branches, W. Kennett 
Hikes, Grocers Baking Co., Inc., Lou- 
isville, Ky., chairman of the 1957 
nominations and election committee, 
has announced. 

“The governors were elected by a 
mail ballot and of those chosen to 
serve on the board, 14 were re-elect- 
ed. The election recorded the heaviest 
voting in the history of ABA. 

Newly elected governors are: Jo- 
dean P. Cash, Fuchs Baking Co., 
South Miami, Fla., Region 23; F. B. 
Evers, Sr., American Bread Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., Region 7; E. H. 
Goldsmith, Peter Wheat Bakers, Inc., 
Joliet, Ill., Home Service; Arthur G. 
Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., New 
York, N.Y., Wholesale Cake; and 
Claude O. Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bakery, 
Inc., Lynchburg, Va., Region 5. 

All governors were chosen for three 
year terms with the exception of Mr. 
Evers, who was elected for two years 
to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Armand Hecht, Hecht’s Bakery, Inc., 
Bristol, Tenn. 

Other members of the nominations 
and election committee are: Morgan 
B. Pennington, Pennington Bros., Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Harry Shipley, 
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NOVEL DISPLAY—When John Me. 
Guiness, Jr., publicity director for the 
Fuchs Baking Co., Miami, Fla., wag 
scheduled to put up a display of baked 
foods at a convention he hit upon 
the idea of using peg board, as pic. 
tured above, for a background. From 
the board Mr. McGuiness hung pies, 
cakes and various other pastries. He 
considers the method more artistic 
and easier to display attractively than 
the conventional arrangement of 
items on shelves or counters. 


Jr., Shipley Baking Co., Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 


Those elected follow: 
REGIONAL GOVERNORS 

Region 1—*Frank J. Mack, Mack Baking 
Co., Inc., Bangor, Maine. 

Region 2—*Russell E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy 
& Sons, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Region 4—*John F. Schaible, Schaible’s 
Bakery, Inc., Easton, Pa. 

Region 5—Claude O. Skelton, Sta-Kleen 
Bakery, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 

Region 7—F. . Evers, Sr., 
Bread Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Region 8—*Ernest A. Nickles, Alfred 
Nickles Bakery, Inc., Navarre, Ohio. 

Region 14—*Henry Metz, Jr., Metz Bak- 
ing Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Region 17—*Jake Golman, Oak Cliff Bak- 
ing Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Region 19—*G. Lester Jordan, Jordan 
Bakers, Inc., Topeka, Kansas. 

Region 21—*Joseph E. Franz, United 
States Bakery, Inc., Portland, Oregon. 

Region 22—*Albert Gordon, Gordon Bread 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Region 23—Jodean P. Cash, Fuchs Bak- 
ing Co., South Miami, Fla. 


BRANCH GOVERNORS 

Wholesale Bread—*Louis Garttner, Gard- 
ner Baking Co., Madison, Wis. 

Wholesale Bread—*William FE. Maier, 
Maier’s Bakery, Inc., Reading, Pa. 

Wholesale Cake—Arthur G. Hackett, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Multi-State—*George Faunce, Jr., Conti- 
nental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y. 

Multi-State—*A. M. Grean, Jr., Ward 
Baking Co., New York, N.Y. 

Home Service—E. H. Goldsmith, Peter 
Wheat Bakers, Inc., Joliet, Ill. 

Retail—*William F. Thie, Virginia Bak- 
ery, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


*Reelected. 


American 


ANNIVERSARY CAKE—Pvt. Guenter Roessler puts the finishing touches 
to “Crest Cakes” in Mannheim, Germany, for the Organization Day cele- 
bration of the 2nd Armored Division’s 1st Howitzer Battalion, 3rd Artillery. 
Watching are SFC Woodrow Greenwood, battalion mess steward, and Lt. 
John W. Noonan, mess officer. German-born Roessler was a baker before goilg 
to the U.S., where he was employed as a baker for four years prior to entering 


the Army. 
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MINNESOTA PLAY-DAY—The Lanpher Trophy for the best baker golfer 
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during last month’s Minnesota Baker-Allied Golf Tournament was won by 
John Ross, Storvick’s Home Bakery, Minneapolis—for the second time. Left 
to right in the illustrations above are J. M. Long, secretary of the Minnesota 
Bakers Assn.; Mr. Ross; E. R. Booth, past chairman of the outing; W. D. 
Christopherson, Christy’s Bake Shop, Minneapolis, runner-up, and George 
J. Emrich, Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis, 1957 chairman. (Center) Rudy 
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Harrer, Grennan Cakes, Minneapolis,. uses an artillery binocular to locate 
the cup on a 130-yard hole, while H. C. Kayser, H. C. Kayser Co., Mr. Em- 
rich, and Harry L. Davis, Standard Brands, Inc., Chicago, look on. (Right) 
A. J. Petersen, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis, chairman of the 1958 
outing, and George E. Ruud, S. Gumpert Co., observe the driving form of 
Stanton Jordan, F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis. About 200 attended the 
tournament. 


Sedimentation Test as an 
Index of Baking Quality 


By A. J. Pinckney, W. T. Greenway, L. Zeleny 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


The sedimentation test originally 
developed by research chemists of the 
grain division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, to test the bread- 
baking quality of hard wheat has 
been altered. It can now also be used 
to determine the baking quality of 
soft wheat. 

Since cake and pastry are made 
chiefly from soft wheat the test may 
prove useful in evaluating wheat 
used for these products. 

The test is a very simple, rapid, 
and inexpensive way of determining 
the baking quality of wheat. It is a 
combined measure of the quantity 
and quality of gluten in wheat. Glu- 
ten is the protein material that gives 
bread dough its elastic properties. 

The test’s principal advantages 
over the conventional Kjeldahl pro- 
tein test are its simplicity, speed, and 
the fact that it reflects differences 
in protein quality. Protein content as 
determined by the Kjeldahl test is a 
useful index of bread-baking quality, 
but wide differences in gluten quality 
limit the value of this test. 

The sedimentation test is being 
used to some extent by the grain 
trade. It may eventually be used in 
the routine inspection of wheat, 
either through incorporatior into the 
Official grain standards or as a sup- 
plemental service offered by grain in- 
spectors. 

Many different factors, some of 
them not completely understood, af- 
fect the baking quality of wheat. 
And various standards are used to 
judge the quality of bread. Experi- 
mentally, the volume of the loaf is 
commonly considered one of the most 
important characteristics. But there 
are also other factors. 

When other factors are properly 
controlled, the loaf volume is closely 
related to the quantity and quality 
of the protein present in the flour. 

The importance of the protein con- 
tent of wheat is well recognized 
throughout the grain trade. Protein 
's often a major factor determining 
the market value of wheat. High- 
Protein wheat usually demands a 
Premium price, often as high as 50¢ 
bu. in grain markets. Some grain ex- 

€s provide the Kjeldahl test as 
4 special service. 
One reason for not incorporating 


protein as a factor in the standards 
for wheat is that the method and 
equipment for making protein tests 
are too cumbersome, time consuming, 
and expensive to be practical. 

Today, the standards determine the 
potential bread-baking quality by the 
percentage of dark, hard, and vitre- 
ous, or hard, kernels in the wheat. 
Ordinarily, kernel texture is a very 
crude index of protein content. 

Because of this, marketing re- 
searchers set out to develop a simple, 
practical test for use in the routine 
inspection of wheat. They hoped this 
test would also provide a more ade- 
quate classification of wheat in terms 
of potential bread-baking quality. 
Shortly thereafter they reported on 
the simple sedimentation test. 

The test does not require expensive 
equipment or technical skill. The 
equipment consists of motor-driven, 
corrugated steel rolls and a 100-mesh 
sieve used to prepare the flour from 
the wheat; glass-stoppered graduated 
cylinders; pipettes; a stop watch; a 
balance; and a mixer. 

The procedure itself is simple and 
rapid. It may be completed in 15 
minutes and a number of tests can be 
made at the same time. 

In making the test, a small quan- 
tity of flour is prepared from the 
wheat by a simple, rapid milling proc- 
ess. A weighed portion of the flour is 
mixed with a definite quantity of 
water in a cylinder. 

Then a small amount of lactic acid 
and isopropyl alcohol is added with 
further mixing. After settling for 5 
minutes, the volume of the sediment 
is determined by reading the cylinder 
scale. 

The sediment consists chiefly of 
swollen gluten particles. The volume 
of the sediment depends on the quan- 
tity of the gluten present and the de- 
gree to which it has swollen. The 
swelling capacity of the gluten is 
closely related to baking quality. 

From the protein content and the 
sedimentation value, a figure may 
be derived which is a measure of the 
swelling capacity of the gluten and 
of the baking quality of the flour. 

To determine the usefulness of the 
test, researchers made large num- 
bers of milling, baking, protein con- 
tent, and sedimentation tests on 


samples of commercial and experi- 
mentally grown wheat over a period 
of years. 

Comparisons of the results show 
that in most cases the sedimentation 
test is approximately equal to and 
in some seasons is superior to the 
Kjeldahl tests as an index of wheat 
quality. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Fleischmann Ad 
Series Lauds Bakery 
Section Profits 


In a series of five full-page advert- 
isements to the nation’s leading 
grocers, the Fleischmann Division of 
Standard Brands Inc., New York, is 
suggesting a number of definite and 
different ways to increase the profits 
in bakery foods departments. 

The attention-catching feature of 
all the ads is the statement, based on 
a recent nationwide survey, that the 
grocer’s bakery department “should 
return 31% more gross profit per 
square foot than your store average.” 
Balance of each ad is then devoted 
to suggesting specific and practical 
ways and means by which greater 
sales and profits can be achieved. 

The hard-hitting Fleischmann cam- 
paign is being run for six consecutive 
months in both Progressive Grocer 
and Chain Store Age, which means 
its merchandising suggestions will be 
seen each month by over 100,000 of 
the country’s top grocery merchan- 
disers. 

In describing the benefits of the 
campaign to wholesale bakers, Harry 


Take a closer look = # 


at your 
BAKERY FOODS | 


profit picture! 


Use shapes and colors 
for better displays 


Change 2 or 3 tems regularly 


Keep your stock in 
Setiing quantities 


mupnagement in your Bakery Department pays off! 


j Published in the interest of the Baking industry by 
LTnel Division, Brands in 


Green, vice president in charge of the 
Fleischmann division, made the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“This campaign is not confined to 
telling the grocer that his bakery de- 
partment should be a profitable de- 
partment. In addition to emphasizing 
that important fact, the five advert- 
isements give him 18 specific and 
practical suggestions on how he can 
make it more profitable. 

“We believe this specific and con- 
structive approach to larger bakery 
department profits will be received 
with interest by alert grocery mer- 
chandisers. We believe the campaign 
will help the wholesale baker to sell 
more bakery foods by helping the 
grocer achieve more effective bakery 
merchandising.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA to Study Baking 
Industry Marketing 


WASHINGTON—A study of the 
efficiency of the marketing structure 
of the baking industry will be under- 
taken this fall by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Particular em- 
phasis will be placed on changes in 
industry concentration which may 
have affected costs. 

The study will be conducted by the 
University of Nebraska with James 
Hassler in charge. James E. Folz will 
be the marketing specialist represent- 
ing the USDA, and Charles E. Slater, 
Omar, Inc., will be the baking indus- 
try consultant. 

The purpose of the study is to de- 
termine what forces have been at 
work within the baking industry, what 
changes they have made in the mar- 
keting structure and how the changes 
may affect the baking industry’s fu- 
ture. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. R. Zimmerman Joins 


Safety Committee 


CHICAGO—E. R. Zimmerman, di- 
rector of insurance for American 
Bakeries Co., Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly formed safety 
committee of the American Bakers 
Assn., Roy Nafziger, Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., Kansas City, ABA chair- 
man, has announced. 


The appointment of Mr. Zimmer- 
man raises the membership in the 
committee to nine. Chairman of the 
committee is Frank J. Wirken, direc- 
tor of safety and personnel, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
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“Never Let Well Enough Alone . . ." 


QBA Executive Outlines Formula 
For Successful Management Action 


NEW YORK—Speaking some time 
ago before young baking industry 
executives in Chicago, George N. 
Graf, general manager of the Qual- 
ity Bakers of America Cooperative, 
Inc., outlined the duties of an execu- 
tive in handling personnel and in 
contributing to the efficiency of a 
baking plant. 

The text of Mr. Graf’s address fol- 
lows: 

It’s a perfectly normal and natur- 
al reaction for a young executive in 
any line of endeavor to check him- 
self periodically and ask the fair 
question: Where am I? Where am I 
going? 

Or, to put the questions more blunt- 
ly: “Is this rat race I'm in worth 
staying in or had I better find an- 
other easier and move alluring rack- 
et?” 

Actually, as a spur to progress, it’s 
good and it’s healthy occasionally to 
ask yourself these questions. The very 
fact that you check yourself is evi- 
dence that you are on the right track 
and will probably make good headway 
toward whatever goal you've set. 

I must confess I’ve asked myself 
these questions a hundred times. It’s 
no secret that each time I’ve come 
up with the same answer that you 
probably reached. If there’s a better 
gravy train anywhere, so many others 
have already found it and climbed on 
it ahead of me that it’s no longer a 
gravy train. 


Problems create challenges and 
challenges make men 

And men make their own oppor- 
tunity. 

By this formula then, and because 
your present and previous generations 
have left this industry with bigger, 
tougher, and more seemingly unsolv- 
able problems than ever in its history, 
I say to you, the young men in it, 


there have risen greater opportuni- — 


ties than we, the older generation, 
ever dreamed about—and with these 
opportunities will come your own just 
rewards. 

From this generation will arise the 
leaders who will solve the problem of 
decreasing consumption. The men 
who will solve the price differential 
between the chain store bakeries and 
ourselves. Somewhere among you are 
men—real thinkers—who will seek 
and find an answer to our readjust- 
ment to the distribution tangle—the 
problem of the supermarkets, the con- 
stantly rising distribution costs. Some 
of you are already finding the solu- 
tion of keeping the small wholesale 
baker alive which is just another of 
today’s many problems. I won’t go 
on. These are but a few of the great 
challenges this industry faces. To 
meet them requires men—strong men, 
forceful men, keen thinkers, deter- 
mined men, efficient men. That’s the 
real question you should ask yourself, 
not—“What easy opportunities 
ahead?” But, “How do I measure 
up to the problems ahead?” For prob- 


almost identical transition or adjust- 
ment—be it groceries, laundries, 
dairying, bottling or what not. 

So, you can’t escape it. We're all 
like the two British soldiers trapped 
in the shell hole in Warld War I. To 
the mate who was constantly com- 
plaining about the mud, the dirt and 
the rats—the other, while the bullets 
were screaming overhead, disgustedly 
said—“If you don’t jike-this ‘ole, go 
find a better ’ole.” 

You have, therefore, no other re- 
course. There is probably “no better 
‘ole.”” So, let’s face it. If you won't 
find the distant fields more verdant 
you'd better make your own greener. 

Very fortunately, too, there is a 
single solution to the whole problem 
—and everywhere you go industries 
are using it and finding it the only 
solution. That solution is— 


SOUND MANAGEMENT 
Universally, it is being discovered 
that sound management will steer the 
ship—rocky as its path may be 


through the obstacles. Sound man- 


agement will think, plan and _ ulti- 
mately decide the course of action 
which, if it doesn’t completely solve 
each problem, will at least alleviate 
its impact. Witness, for example, the 
great upsurge in management educa- 
tion, the tremendous interest in and 
strides made by the American Man- 
agement Assn., the Institute of Man- 
agement, and similar organizations. 
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BAKERY STORES SHOW 


DOLLAR VOLUME RISE 


WASHINGTON — The dollar yo}. 
ume of sales by bakery products 
stores in the U.S. for first six months 
of 1957 totaled $446 million, compared 
with $422 million for the comparable 
six months of 1956. Figures are from 
a monthly retail trade report of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Doj- 
lar volume sales for June of 1957 to. 
taled $76 million, compared with $7 
million in May of 1957, but only $69 
million in June of 1956. 


abilities in night courses in libera] 
arts or schools of commerce. 

This million or more of America’s 
junior and senior executives not only 
have seen the light of management 
as the answer to progress, but better 
than that, realistically they recognize 
that the future belongs to those who 
prepare for it. 

In view of this the best possible 
contribution I can make in the bal- 
ance of the time I have available js 
to give you some tips on better man- 
agement. To save time and because 
he presents the case for executive ae. 
tion better than I can, I shall quote 
liberally from Edward C. Shleh’s re. 
cent book on “Successful Executive 
Action,” published by Prentice-Hall, 


Plan for Action 


In essence, the plant manager is 
the captain of the ship. He must take 
full responsibility for its welfare. He 
must set its course, steer it around 
obstacles, complete each journey safe- 
ly and profitably. 

In setting out to do his job, he must 
ever be cognizant of one thing—In a 
dynamic economy no organization can 
ever remain static for any period of 


progress 6% is a safer objective. ty 
With profit budgeting as the key} ma 
stone of your planning arch, mal : 
agement’s task is how to achieve it} vig 
From this keystone then emanate} wip 
many sub-plans all designed to hel § pre 
directly or indirectly to achieve dep 
goal. Dre: 
But, these plans, no matter DO § Ine 
(Continued on page 48) 


I am not going to tell you in de-  jems are challenges, challenges make In recent years, scores of colleges time. Other firms are constantly 
tail of the opportunities for young men and men create their own oppor- have opened courses or seminars giv- pushing to forge ahead. Holding af 
executives in the baking industry. tunities. ing gray haired business executives stable position is in effect the samef , 
Frankly, I wane to ey pieet. Let me also tell you this: Our prob- a chance to go back to school and 2% 80ing back, because other firms} 5 
4 few lems and our predicaments in the presently some 252,000 veteran exec- Probably advancing. Lack 
think it is more important to tell} ing industry are not unusual nor  utives are attending such courses. In © improvement eventually catches} ¢ 
you how to capitalize on the oppor- nique. Just pick any industry in the addition, it is estimated that some UP with a firm. Competitors may be 
tunities, for it y ou didn’t already manufacturing scene in America and 700,000 junior executives, foremen, forging ahead with new developments, 5 
— you will find they are undergoing etc., are seeking to enhance their 
wouldn’t be here and if, by chance, destiny. Its manager, therefore, must b 
you haven't been able to visualize be a man of decision, of action. To bs 
them as yet—any pitch I can make steer the ship through all channels P 
won't sell you anyway. and around all obstacles, management 
In a word, by any yardstick that must plan. W 
you may measure opportunity, be it The bakery plant manager’s pr-§ © 
monetary reward, which is the end mary objective is profits, for without J @ 
not the beginning of the rainbow, or profits the plant withers and dies. So, he 
chance for glory or a more satisfying profit planning should be the first J ™ 
mode of living, or s:mply chance for step in management’s _ planning. A 
| advancement, the real opportunity in Strangely enough this is the one step di 
this or any industry in the world lies we most often overlook. Most com Li 
in the challenges and problems that panies just drift on profits. Generally, 2 
face it. we look on profits as the end result T 
And, brother, if you don’t think the of our effort rather than the begin § S! 
challenges that face the wholesale ning point. Too many managers just In 
baking industry are greater and big- await the results at the end of each ho 
ger and more intriguing than ever in period with sort of bated breath Sel 
history, you’ve got another guess com- — when we find there’s a a 7 : : 
| ing. eave a sigh of relief and go to 
Let me illustrate my point simply. golf course. Pr 
Take a route with a 2% stale Can \ row Profit planning should start with by 
o—there’s no challenge there—an \ m mum shou e 4% of sales. 
no challenge—no opportunity. But, a Oa is 6%. This figure after taxes today Yo 
route with 10% stale, that’s differ- (Gn) gives the stockholders a return tio 
ent! Or, take a route with a $1,500 . parable with risk stocks on the mar f ne: 
route average. Any chance there? oe a j ket, but leave littie for rehabilitation | mu 
improvement, growth, so for overall tiv 


route average, that’s opportunity. 
And, so on down the list. The high 
profit plant vs. the low. The high mar- 
ket ratio vs. the low, and so en. 

What I am trying to say is simply 
this: One man’s failures create an- 
other man’s opportunities. One gen- 
eration’s unsolved problems are the 
next generation’s opportunity. It was 
ever thus for— 


CAKE SPECIALTIES—General Mills, Inc., has released a booklet titled “A 
New Treat In Chiffon Cakes,” containing formulas and production informa- 
tion for bakers interested in new cake specialties. Featured in the booklet 
is the “New Orleans Fiesta Crunch,” a specialty now gaining popularity. 
With the booklet there is a poster, pictured above, illustrating a few of the 
wide variety of shapes available for chiffon cakes. The promotion kit also 
includes colorful streamers, all part of GMI’s industry-wide support of the 
production and merchandising of chiffon cakes. 
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Ray Ping 


Wholesale Branch 
Of ABA Schedules 


Annual Session 


CHICAGO—Twice as much infor- 
mation in half the time—that is the 
promise to members of the Wholesale 
Bread Branch of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. who will hold their annual 
session Oct. 22 during the ABA con- 
vention at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 


cago. Departing from custom, the ses- - 


sion will be a half-day instead of a 
whole-day meeting. It will begin at 
noon with a luncheon in the hotel’s 
Louis XVI room. 

Announcement of speakers for the 
Wholesale Bread Branch meeting was 
made by Ray Ping of the M. Erickson 
Bakery Co., LaCrosse, Wis., chairman. 
Mr. Ping said that the 1957 meeting 
can—and should—be the best ever. 

“Subjects to be discussed and the 
speakers who will be on the program, 
were selected deliberately to provide 
bread bakers with material which 
will help their businesses,” said Mr. 
Ping. 

Commander Edward Whitehead, 
whose full-bearded face has helped 
sell millions of dollars worth of 
quinine water, will tell the bakers 
how he sells a quality product in 
small quantities at a premium price. 
As president of the U.S. and Cana- 
dian branches of Schweppes, Ltd., 
London, he has long been featured in 
his company’s world-wide advertising 
program. Bakers attending the ses- 
sion will hear him talk about “The 
Independent Mind,” a discussion of 
how individuality and quality help 
sell a product. 

Quality will be the main theme of 
the Wholesale Bread Branch session. 
Product excellence will be discussed 
by Chales W. Lubin, president, Kitch- 
ens of Sara Lee, Inc., Chicago. His 
talk will be titled “Quality—Key to 
Your Future.” Mr. Lubin built a na- 
timwide packaged sweet goods busi- 
ness from a small operation to a 
multi-million dollar volume in a rela- 
tively few years. Emphasis on quali- 
ty of products, he declares, was the 
major factor. 

Factors in efficiency which will pro- 
Vide “More Profit with Less Effort” 
will be discussed by C. Frank Summy, 
President of the W. E. Long Co., In- 


Pendent Bakers’ Cooperative, and 


President of Gunzenhauser Bakery, 
+ Lancaster, Pa. The Long com- 
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pany is one of the oldest service or- 
ganizations in the industry, recently 
formed into a cooperative. Sound 
management and promotional prac- 
tices which can help build more busi- 
ness will be covered in Mr. Summy’s 
discussion. 

Industry and employee relations 
which can and Have proved highly 
beneficial to bakery operations will 
be subjects for discussion by two 
other speakers on the bread program. 
They are Philip W. Orth, Jr., treas- 
urer of the Philip Orth Co., Milwau- 
kee, bakery suppliers, whose subject 


is “Love Thy Neighbor,” and Frank 
J. Wirken, director of safety and per- 
sonnel, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, whose talk is titled “In- 
creased Earnings with Improved Rel- 
ations.” 

The program will close with elec- 
tion of the chairman for the 1958 
ABA Wholesale Bread Branch. 

Tickets for the luncheon may be 
obtained through the advance regis- 
tration forms being distributed by 
ABA or may be purchased at the time 
of registration during the conven- 
tion. 


Bakers Will See New ABA Movie, 
“Your Daily Bread,” in Chicago 


CHICAGO—A new motion picture 
telling the story of breadmaking and 
bread’s nutritional value will be pre- 
sented to the baking industry during 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. in Chicago Oct. 19- 
13. The film is titled “Your Daily 
Bread,” and was produced by ABA. 
It will be premiered at the general 
session Wednesday morning, Oct. 23, 
at the Hotel Sherman. 

Filmed in full color, and with 
sound, the picture runs 12% min. It 
is designed for showing in schools at 
virtually every grade level, for serv- 
ice clubs, women’s clubs, public serv- 
ice television programs, and other 
multiple usage. 

The film opens with a sequence of 
a high school track meet, with nar- 
ration emphasizing the greater abili- 
ties of today’s American youth as 
demonstrated in athletic events. It 
moves into a discussion of nutrition 
as a factor in this greater vigor and 
relates how the enrichment of bread 
has contributed to better health. Dr. 
W. W. Bauer, director of health edu- 
cation of the American Medical Assn., 
appears in the motion picture and 
discusses the role of enrichment. 

The nutritional factors in bread 
are portrayed graphically by a jig- 
saw puzzle device, and the picture 
moves step-by-step into the process 
of breadmaking in a wholesale bak- 
ery. 

The film closes with a sequence 
showing popular varieties of breads 
and sandwiches made from the vari- 
ous types of bread. 


Filmed at Mrs. Baird’s 


The breadmaking sequence was 
filmed at Mrs. Baird’s Bread Co., 
Dallas, although no brand name ap- 
pears in any part of the film. Special 
pictorial wrappers were used for the 


bread in this sequence. 

The film will be made available at 
cost of prints to bakers and allied 
organizations, according to E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., ABA president. 

“This motion picture will perform 
excellent service for the entire bak- 
ing industry if properly promoted by 
bakers,” Mr. Kelley said. “The Bak- 
ers of America Program staff and the 
consumer service staff at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking will of course 
distribute it widely. But for most 
effective results and for deep pene- 
tration, bakers themselves can do the 
best job,” he added. 

“Every baker should see the film 
at the annual convention, and we 
hope that hundreds of them will pur- 
chase prints. I know they will like 
the film, and I know they will find it 
benefits their own operations and 
the industry as a whole,” said Mr. 
Kelley. He acknowledged the splen- 
did co-operation received from the 
Baird company in producing the film 
by turning its whole organization 
over to the production crew for four 
days without any direct benefit to 
itself. 

“Bakers can appreciate the prob- 
lems involved in carrying on daily 
production with a crew of twelve 
motion picture people, batteries of 
10,000 watt lamps, cameras and 
cables strung through the produc- 
tion area,” said Mr. Kelley. 

“The Baird people received only 
a ‘thank you’ note for all this, but 
it surely was the most sincere thanks 
we've ever offered anyone for any- 
thing,’”’ Mr. Kelley concluded. 

Script and production was through 
Kling Film Studios in Chicago. The 
Kling script was chosen from a dozen 
ideas submitted by motion picture 
studios in Chicago, Hollywood and 
New York. 


NEW BREAD FILM—Executives of Mrs. Baird’s Bread Co., Dallas, are 
watching the filming of a new American Bakers Assn. film titled “Your 
Daily Bread.” Left to right are James A. Carr, plant manager; William D. 
Baird, vice president, and G. C. Gressett, vice president and general manager 
of the Dallas bakery. With them is William Stewart, assistant producer for 
Kling Studios, Inc., which made the new motion picture. 
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L. O. Hamilton 


ABA Home Service 
Group To Discuss 
Earnings, Profits 


CHICAGO—Increased earnings and 
greater profits will be subjects receiv- 
ing the most attention when mem- 
bers of the Home Service Branch 
hold their annual session during the 
American Bakers Assn. convention 
Oct. 19-23 at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

Details of the Oct. 22 meeting have 
been outlined by Lucius O. Hamil- 
ton, chairman of the Home Service 
Branch and secretary-treasurer of the 
White Baking Co., Indianapolis. “I 
think we have one of the most varied, 
interesting and informative programs 
the Branch ever has had,”’ Mr. Hamil- 
ton said. 

First speaker on the program will 
be Robert F. Fisher, vice president, 
Cappel, MacDonald & Co., sales in- 
centive organization of Chicago. His 
subject will be “Money Isn’t Every- 
thing.” 

The importance of sales training 
programs will be emphasized by 
Foster Try, Bakers Associates, Inc., 
Chicago, who will explain the prob- 
lems and procedures of “Re-training 
Sales Supervisors.” 

George K. Batt, vice president, 
Dugan Bros., Inc., Newark, N.J., will 
take a look into the future when he 
discusses “Profits of Tomorrow May 
Be the Savings of Today—Don’t Over- 
look Your Insurance Program.” 

“Increased Earnings with Improved 
Relations,” a discussion of industrial, 
plant and consumer relations, will be 
blueprinted by Frank J. Wirken, di- 
rector of safety and personnel, Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., Kansas City. 

In keeping with ABA’s new safety 
program—and the naming of its first 
safety committee—James Don Hill, 
district director, National Safety 
Council, Dallas, will talk about ‘‘Safe- 
ty and the Man.” A former police 
officer and experienced safety super- 
visor, Mr. Hill will talk about the 
many aspects of plant and transporta- 
tion safety. 

After luncheon, a round-table dis- 
cussion will be held, consisting of a 
question and answer period on the 
subjects presented in the morning 
session. The business side of the 
meeting will be concluded with the 
election of the 1958 ABA Home Ser- 
vice Branch chairman. 
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Early August Flour Buying 
Followed by Quiet Period 


By K. W. WAKERSHAUSER 


The American Baker Editorial Staff 


Flour buying on the largest scale 
so far this year occurred early in 
August, and by mid-month many bak- 
ers were well supplied for 90 to 120 
days, with some capable of carrying 
on until January and even February 
if they so choose. Total sales of all 
types exceeded 26 million cwt., and 
may be closer to 30 million. At this 
point the market can pursue either 
of two directions. The price ideas of 
bakers and millers are anywhere 
from 10 to 30¢ apart as September 
opens, but if they find a common 
ground more buying can take place. 
Reliable trade sources report that a 
considerable segment of the baking 
industry did not fill all of its need 
in the heavy buying of August, leav- 
ing open a_ potential market for 
more flour sales. Because of the 
lateness of the Southwest hard win- 
ter wheat harvest, the difficulty of 
determining protein quality, and the 
price rise once buying took hold, 
purchases were made cautiously and 
in a manner much more orderly 
than a year ago. The same cautious 
attitude prevails now, trade sources 
say, and if the price turns favorable, 
there will be more buying. A similar 
situation holds true for spring wheat 
bakery flour. The other direction—a 
lengthy period of quiet punctuated 
by small, scattered buying — could 
also dominate the markets. In either 
case, the bakers and millers are now 
casting watchful eyes on the wheat 
market, trying to estimate the scale 
of wheat impoundings under the gov- 
ernment loan program, and the prob- 
able effect on wheat and flour prices. 

By Sept. 1 buying was meager and 
prices were being quoted nominally 
5 to 10¢ higher than in August, part- 
ly as a protection by the mills 
against a prevailing low level of re- 
turns from millfeed sales. 


Production Down 
From 1956 


The main factors which will press 
most heavily on wheat and flour pric- 
es from now on have become evident, 
but the ultimate impact they will 
have is still not fully determined. 

Production of all wheat was esti- 
mated at 915 million bushels in Au- 
gust, a drop of 25 million bushels 
from July 1, and 8% less than the 
1956 crop, or 20% less than the 1946- 
55 average. The buliish significance 
of this factor, pricewise, is evident. 
Winter wheat production has been 
estimated at 691 million bushels of 
the total, 24 million bushels below 
the July 1 forecast. This compares 
with 735 million bushels produced in 
1956 and the average of 862 million 
bushels. Spring wheat production has 
fallen by almost 38 million bushels 
from the 1956 level and is nearly 55 
million bushels under the 10-year av- 
erage. 


Wheat Prices 
Display Strength 


Wheat prices soared to record lev- 
els in mid-August as the result of 
heavy pressure from flour buying and 
the need for mills to hedge sales, but 


a decline set in shortly afterward as 
the result of a lack cf support when 
the buying ended. Prices fell back also 
from a lack of export buying, and by 
the end of August wheat futures at 
the major markets were off fraction- 
ally to 3¢. Cash wheat prices dis- 
played even sharper dips as the peak 
of the harvest movement filled avail- 
able storage space and depressed pre- 
miums. But the downward pressure 
is believed to be only a short range 
factor. Experienced market analysts 
point to a 1957 production total that 
is below last year and the incentive 
to withdraw wheat from the market 
into government storage because of 
prices below loan rates. As a result, 
they predict that the market will 
adjust to these factors and that prices 
will stabilize and range from steady 
to slightly higher in September. 


Loan Level 
Still Rising 

It is now evident that wheat prices 
are below U.S. government loan levels 
in all important wheat producing 
areas except the Pacific Northwest. 
Partly as a result of this, and the at- 
tractiveness of government loan pric- 
es, a heavy flow of wheat into storage 
is already underway. By mid-July, 
with the harvest barely started, more 
than 6.5 million bushels wheat had 
already been given over to the loan 
program, and the movement has been 
fairly steady since that time. If it 
continues, this situation is expected 
to tighten free market supplies, which 
will in turn strengthen prices. Im- 
poundings reported through Aug. 15 
amounted to more than 32 million 
bushels, compared with more than 
108 million on Aug. 15 of last year. 
They were below the same date in 
1956 only because of the lateness of 
this year’s harvest. 

Prices are expected to remain near 
the national average loan value of 
$2 bu. for the remainder of the 1957- 
58 season, with an upturn near the 
final date to put wheat under loan 
late in January, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. One in- 
dication that the trade expects a 
tightening of free wheat supplies be- 


cause of lower production and loan 
impoundings is the strength of de- 
ferred wheat futures. December fu- 
tures held a substantial premium po- 
sition over nearby contracts through- 
out August. 


Protein Content 
Analyzed 


It seems apparent that the new 
hard winter wheat crop in Kansas is 
the third lowest in protein content 
since records were startedin 1948, and 
that it is slightly below the 1948-56 
average of 12.6%. The crop with the 
lowest protein was -grown in 1952 
when the Kansas state average was 
11.1%. The average protein content 
in 1956 was 14.1%, the highest record 
for the nine-year period reported. A 
recent survey by several agricultural 
authorities disclosed that 47% of the 
1957 crop averaged 12% and over in 
protein content, considerably below 
1956 when 94% of the crop averaged 
12% and over. By contrast, the spring 
wheat crop appears to have an av- 
erage to above average protein con- 
tent. 


Acreage Yield 


Increases 


As a sidelight, it is interesting to 
note that USDA has reported in- 
creased wheat yields in contrast to 
the decreased acreage. The yield of 
all 1957 wheat is reported at 21.2 bu. 
to the acre, compared with only 20 
bu. in 1956 and 17.4 bu. for the 1946- 
55 average. Corresponding increases 
have been reported for each class of 
wheat. 

—_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI Declares Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Board of Di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
a share on GMI 5% preferred stock 
payable Oct. 1, 1957, to stockholders 
of record Sept. 10, 1957. This is the 
72nd consecutive quarterly dividend 
on GMI 5% preferred stock. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BROKER APPOINTED 

CHICAGO—The Kitchens of Sara 
Lee, Chicago, has appointed Robert 
K. Harvey Co., El Paso, Texas, as its 
broker for El Paso and Silver City 
and Carlsbad, N.M. The Harvey Co. 
will serve as area representative for 
fresh frozen baked foods. 


Summary of Flour Quotations 


August 30 flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 
delivery: 
Chicago 


Spring top patent 6.20 


Spring short 


Spring standard . 5.85@6.10 
Spring straight ... Se 
Spring first clear .. 5.45@5.95 
5.70@6.00 
Hard winter standard .............. 5.60@5.90 
Hard winter first clear ............ 5.69@5.85 
Soft winter short patent ............ ~--@6.64 
Soft winter standard . 6.10 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear .............. 5.02@5.30 
-05@5.11 
New York 
6.57@6.67 
Hard winter standard .............. 6.27@6. wee 
Hard winter first clear ............. 
Soft winter straight 5.60@6.i0 
Soft winter first clear .............. 


Semolina blend, bulk ............... 6.72@6.82 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


Minneapolis Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
6. i2 6.23 
5.77@5.88 ...@... ...@... 6.33@6.50 
5.67@5.78 ...@... ...@... 6.23@6.45 

. 5.58@5.63 ...@... 6.13@6.60 
--- §.486@5.53 ... ... 5.98@6.50 
7.90@8.07 
6.96@7.37 
5.95@6.22 
4.92@5.37 
.78@4.88 ... 5.57@5.74 
4.03@4.13 ... 4.82@4.99 
Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
7.05@7.15 7.07@7.20 6.84@6.99 6.85@7.05 
6.70@6.80 6.59@6.72 6.44@6.64 6.60@6.80 
6.60@6.70 6.49@6.62 6.39@6.54 6.40@6.60 
6.50@6.60 6.12@6.27 6.16@6.56 5.95@6.20 
6.44@6.57 6.28@6.48 4.00@6.15 
6.20@6.30 6.29@6.42 6.13@6.38 5.85@6.00 
5.60@5.95 
5.62@6.12 5.20@5.50 
4.60@5.05 
-.-@... 5.50@5.60 
-@.. 
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BAKERY SALES GAIN 
OVER 1956 


WASHINGTON — The dollar vol- 
ume of sales in bakery products stores 
in the U.S. during June dropped 2% 
from May, but increased 10% over 
June of 1956, according to a monthly 
retail trade report from the U.S. De. 
partment of Commerce. Dollar vol- 
ume sales for the first six months of 
1957 increased 6% over the compara- 
ble period of 1956. 


Bakery Club to Meet 


CHICAGO —E. H. Goldsmith of 
Bakers Associates, Inc., Chicago, wil] 
discuss the relationships of the pro- 
duction man to top management and 
to employees at a meeting of the 
Chicago Bakery Production Club 
Sept. 10. The meeting will be held in 
the Adams Room of the Midland Ho- 
tel, 172 W. Adams St., and it will 
start with a social hour at 5:30 pm. 
Dinner will be served at 6:30 p.m. 
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NEW BAKERY 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—Kaase Bak- 
eries, Inc., has announced that it will 
open a new bakery outlet in the pro- 
posed May Co. department store in 
Cleveland’s Cedar-Warrensville shop- 
ping center. The opening is expected 
to be on or about Oct. 1. Kaase 
has also announced that it plans to 
open a bakery outlet in the new 
Rocky River shopping center on 
Cleveland’s west side, also in October. 


Stock Market 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Aug. 

-—1957—, 19571957 

High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. .. 305% 27 27 27 

Allis-Chalmers .... 36% 31% 32% 31% 
Am. Cyanamid ... 48% 39% 41 41 
A-D-M Co. ....... 39% 32% 33 33 
62 51% 59 
Cont. Baking Co... 33% 29 29 29 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 32 28 30 30 
, 164 145 
Dow Chemical .... 684% 554% 56% 56 
Gen. Baking Co. .. 11 9 10 10 
Gen. Foods Corp... 49% 40 47% Ai 
Gen. + Inc. .. 69 57% 59 59 
Merck & Co. ...... 42%, 29% 37 37 
Natl Biscuit Co. 35 38 
163% 142% 144 14 
Pfizer, Chas. ..... 654%, 42% 55 55 
97 89% .... 
Pillsbury M., Inc.. 444, 39% 42 42 
Procter & Gamble. 50% 44% 49 49 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 37% 33% 34% HU 
St. Regis Paper Co. 48% 29% 30% % 
Sterling Drug ..... 35% 25% 31 31 
Std. Brands, Inc. .. 42% 37% 41 404, 
Sunshine Bis., Inc. 74 66% .... Hh 
Un. Bise. of Am... 295% 26 27 26% 
Victor Ch. Works. 53% 41% 48% 48 
Ward Baking Co... 16% 12% 13% 13 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 104 107% 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Ptd. 93%  %% 
Cream of Wheat .........-.. 28%, 2% 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%%% Pfd. 104 105 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pea. .... % 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 89 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ........ 126 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd.. 87 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd... 73% am 
Un. Bise. of Am., $4.50 Pfd.. 88 

Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 71 % 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 87%  %% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and _ allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Et 
change: 
Ang. Aug: 
23, 30, 
——1957— 1957 1957 
Close Close 
Bisc. Corp.. 4 1% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. . 1919 une 11% 
Hathaway Bak., 
4% 3 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥. .... 30 23% 29 2 
121 107 118 
Omar, Inc. ....... 14% 9% 10 
Stocks not traded: Bu ked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 99% 
of New York, $5 Pfd. ..... 98 % 
Wagner Baking Co. .......-. 4 
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Bakery Sanitation 
Course to Cover 
Vital Problems 


CHICAGO—Every type of sanita- 
tion problem of concern to the bak- 
jing industry will be discussed by 

st lecturers, leading sanitarians 
and staff members of the American 
Institute of Baking at the institute’s 
six-day sanitation course Nov. 4-9. 

Although this year’s program will 
run for six days instead of five as 
in 1956, tuition will remain at $100, 
Louis A. King, Jr., director of the 
department of bakery sanitation at 
AIB, has announced. 

The special course is designed to 
aid plant sanitarians gain a better 
working knowledge of an effective 
sanitation program. 

Among the guest lecturers will be 
William Fitzwater, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, who will discuss 
rodent control; George Daughters, 
US. Food & Drug Administration, 
who will present the federal view- 
point on sanitation; and Lowell 
Oranger, Illinois State Division, 
Foods, Dairies and Standards, who 
will speak on state law and sani- 
tation. 

Bakery sanitarians on the program 
will include Duard Enoch, director of 
sanitation, Interstate Bakeries Corp.; 
Paul Kamman, assistant production 
supervisor, American Bakeries Co., 
and George Tompkins, chief sanitari- 
an, Ward Baking Co. They will dis- 
cuss factors of scheduling, organiza- 
tion and planning and alignment of 
responsibility. 

Among the AIB staff members par- 
ticipating will be Howard O. Hunter, 
president; Mr. King; Philip T. Mc- 
Donald, supervising sanitarian; Dr. 
William B. Bradley, scientific direc- 
tor; Welker G. Bechtel, director of 
laboratories, and Dr. Robert W. Eng- 
lish, director of education. Their 
topics will include ingredient stor- 
age, insect and rodent control, per- 
sonal hygiene, safety, materials and 
problems of communication. 

“We are advising students to reg- 
ister early for this course. Registra- 
tion is limited since the discussion 
type of teaching method is used and 
student participation is encouraged,” 
Mr. King said. 

Sessions will run from 9 a.m. to 
5 pm., with two evening meetings 
scheduled. For further information 
write to Louis A. King, Jr., director, 
department of bakery sanitation, 
American Institute of Baking, 400 
East Ontario St., Chicago 11. 
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Philadelphia Bakers 
Plan Fall Outing 


PHILADELPHIA—The annual fall 
outing of the Philadelphia Bakers 
Club will be Friday, Sept. 13, through 
Sunday, Sept. 15, at Galen Hall, ac- 
cording to J. Y. Huber, III, assistant 

an. 

Friday and Saturday will each be 
highlighted by a kicker’s handicap, 
and there will be parties with free 
cocktails both evenings. 

Friday night there will be a Monte 

© party, entertainment and a 
dance. On Saturday there is to be a 
adies’ card party in the afternoon 
if possible. Door and golf prizes will 
be awarded. 

The floor show, banquet and dance 

y night will feature Trude 
» Who was acclaimed at the 
ermivania Bakers Assn. floor show 
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Sugar Prices Dip, 
Bring Drop in 
USDA Quota 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the estimate of domestic sugar 
requirements (total quotas) is being 
reduced from 9,300,000 tons to 9,200,- 
000 tons. 

This action is taken because the 
upward pressure on prices during 
May and June was reversed in July 
and because there is now no inade- 
quacy of current offerings of sup- 
plies, USDA claims. 

“The estimate of consumers’ sugar 
requirements (total quotas) was in- 
creased 200,000 tons July 5 to a total 
of 9,300,000 short tons, raw value,” 
the department said. “That increase 
in total quotas was not occasioned by 
the prospect that the sugar would be 
consumed in 1957 but rather to pro- 
vide quota to sellers willing to bring 
forth current supplies needed to 
check an unwarranted increase in 
prices. The price of raw sugar, duty 
paid at New York, had risen from an 
average of 6.13¢ during the first four 
months of the year to 6.60¢, largely 
in response to an increase in world 
market prices from 3.25¢ lb. in early 


Nov., 1956, to a high of 6.85¢ on April 


22, 1957. 


“Since the end of June raw sugar 
prices have been declining. The 
domestic price was 6.15¢ Ib., duty 
paid, or .45¢ lb. below the high of 
July 5,” USDA reported. 
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Omar, Inc., Appoints 
Purchasing Director 


OMAHA, NEB. — Bruce Corn, vice 
president in charge of engineering 
and production of Omar, Inc., has an- 
nounced that Wayne Wellman has 
been named director of purchasing. 

Mr. Wellman started with Omar in 
1947 as assistant buyer in the central 
office purchasing department. Since 
that time he has served as purchasing 
agent at the Columbus, Ohio, plant; 
buyer of raw materials at the central 
office; a 20-month management de- 
velopment program; and, just prior 
to his most recent appointment, a 
term as assistant general purchasing 
agent. 
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Nebraska Bakers 


Plan Convention 


OMAHA — The Nebraska Bakers 
Assn. will hold its convention at the 
Hotel Ft. Kearney, Kearney, Satur- 
day and Sunday, Sept. 21 and 22. 
The event will open with a round of 
golf, followed by a cocktail party 
through the courtesy of allied trades- 
men, a buffet supper, dancing and 
entertainment. 

A baked foods demonstration will 
highlight the afternoon session Sun- 
day, under the guidance of Irwin O. 
lvhrbach, Standard Brands, Inc. It 
will be followed by a panel discus- 
sion of sales and merchandising meth- 
ods. George Chussler, Bakers Week- 
ly magazine, will be moderator. 

One of the important features Sun- 
day afternoon will be a closed ses- 
sion of wholesalers, according to R. G. 
Sehnert, president. The convention 
will close with a banquet and party, 
to which bakers are urged to bring 
their employees. 

Also, officers of the association 
have advised bakers to plan on bring- 
ing and displaying samples of their 
own products. 
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NEW BULK SYSTEM—A Louisiana bakery, Ouachita Baking Co., Monroe, 


received the state’s first bulk car of flour recently, and officials gathered to 
note the event. Left to right are W. F. Cotton, owner and operator of the Cot- 
ton Baking Co. with plants at Monroe (Ouachita), Shreveport, Alexandria and 
Baton Rouge; William Burnett, production superintendent of the Ouachita 
plant; T. M. McLeod, Louisiana representative for General Mills, Inc., whose 
company supplied the 100,000 lb. Gold Medal bakers flour inside the car; 
Fred Cotton, manager of Ouachita; and Frank Powell, maintenance engineer 


of Ouachita. 


Louisiana Firm Installs Bulk System 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Ouachita 
Baking Co. of Monroe, La., recently 
completed installation of an automat- 
ic bulk flour handling system and en- 
joyed the distinction of becoming the 
first bakery in the state to receive a 
bulk car of bakers flour, General 
Mills, Inc., has reported. Making the 
trip from mill to the Ouachita siding 
in a patented GATC Airslide car were 
100,000 lb. Gold Medal bakers flour 
from GMI. 

The flour was moved from car to 
storage at the rate of 36,000 lb. per 
hour. Pneumatic conveyor pipes car- 
ried the flour on, as required, to a 
central storage station and from 
there to the mixers. 

Four storage bins inside the bak- 
ery have a combined capacity of 400,- 
000 Ib. bulk flour. According to Fred 
Cotton, plant manager, it was the 
growing demand for these products 
in Monroe and throughout the north- 


MILLIONTH PACKAGE — Margie 
Kronenberger, Miss Houston Cookie 
of 1956-57, holds the millionth pack- 
age of wafers turned out by the 
Shelby Biscuit Co., Houston, Texas. 
Displaying the package with her are 
Ernest C. Shelby, left, president and 
founder of the firm, and Ervin Shelby, 
executive vice president. The firm has 
been distributing its wafers, cookies 
and biscuits in Houston since 1932. 


east Louisiana trade area that re- 
quired the change-over to an auto- 
matic bulk flour handling system. 

The company is operated by Cotton 
Baking Co. In addition to the Monroe 
plant, Cotton operates bakeries at 
Shreveport, Alexandria and Baton 
Rouge. W. F. Cotton is owner and 
operator of the Cotton plants, with 
headquarters at Alexandria, La. 

Present to-mark the occasion when 
the first bulk car reached the Ouachi- 
ta siding were officials of Cotton, 
Ouachita, GMI, the railroad and the 
various concerns that supply Ouachi- 
ta. 
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Biscuit, Cracker Men 


To Meet in Houston 


HOUSTON — Ernest Shelby, presi- 
dent of the Biscuit and Cracker Dis- 
tributors Assn., will be the official 
host for that organization’s national 
convention Oct. 9-11 at the Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston. Mr. Shelby is 
president of the Shelby Cookie Co., 
Houston. 


Marking the first time that the as- 
sociation has ever convened in Hous- 
ton, approximately 2,000 delegates 
will begin arriving here Oct. 8 from 
throughout the nation. The next day, 
the first day of the convention, will 
largely be given over to registration 
and business conferences. That eve- 
ning, Mr. Shelby has scheduled a pool- 
side cocktail party at the hotel with 
musical entertainment. 

The main business sessions will be- 
gin Oct. 10. The evening will again 
be given over to social events, with a 
second cocktail party followed by the 
main banquet and dancing. Closed 
business sessions are slated for the 
final day of the convention. During 
the afternoon, incoming officers will 
be announced. 


———-BREAD THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REMODELING COMPLETED 

KNOX, IND.—The Knox Pure 
Food Bakery, Knox, Ind., recently 
staged an open house to celebrate 
the completion of an extensive re- 
modeling, 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Functions and Policies of the 


Food and Drug Administration 


By Dr. John H. Collins 


What is known about the func- 
tions of the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration? Its policies? Its limitations? 
Its problems? 

Many people still think that FDA 
“approves” labels or “permits” dis- 
tribution of articles under the juris- 
diction of the act. Recent inquiries 
indicate that some believe that FDA 
can arbitrarily set or dictate drug 
dosages and prescribe directions. 
FDA is not legally authorized to do 
so. 

The Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act has been referred to as 
the “light touch in legislative draft- 
ing.” It places responsibility for com- 
pliance with its terms exclusively 
upon the purveyor of the articles 
subject to its jurisdiction. The FDA, 
charged with enforcement of the act, 
might be compared to an indulgent 
and helpful parent who expects right 
actions and deeds from his charges 
and who lowers the boom only when 
they get out of line. Like the parent, 
FDA has an “open door policy” for 
the purpose of advising, suggesting, 
recommending and generally discuss- 
ing right and wrong before an act 
is committed or for amicably “talk- 
ing things over” after punishment 
has been administered, but has no 
means to prevent brash and head- 
strong acts by the willful child who 
refuses or neglects to seek advice 
beforehand. As you know, through- 
out this land there are ordinances 
against exceeding speed limits and 
running stop signs but they do not 
prevent some motorists from taking 
the risk that the enforcement of- 
ficials will not catch them if they 
occasionally ignore the statutes. 

I recall a brief conversation I had 
with a _fondly-remembered late 
friend, Harold Andrews. Because of 
a false claim in some labeling a 
manufacturer had temporarily lost 
possession of a valuable consignment 
of his product through the process 
of a federal seizure action. Mr. An- 
drews felt quite strongly that the 
seizure would have been unnecessary 
had FDA informally called the of- 
fender’s attention to the misbrand- 
ing either directly or through Ani- 
mal Health Institute headquarters. 
Since Mr. Andrews was an attorney- 
at-law I found it not difficult to ex- 
plain to him that the law gives FDA 
no authority to proceed in such a 
manner, the violation having already 
occurred and been brought to FDA’s 
attention by the inspectional staff. 
He readily agreed that the offender 
should have discussed the claim with 
FDA before he put it on his label 
and shipped the product. 


Three Choices Available 

An order of the court for seizure 
is an action against the shipment of 
allegedly misbranded goods and not 
against the shipper who may choose 
to do one of three possible things, 
namely: 

1. Default by ignoring the seizure 
or by neglecting to file an answer 
to the charges in the government’s 
libel. In this case the court disposes 
of the goods in one of several ways 
after a reasonable waiting period; 

2. File an answer in which he ad- 
mits the charges in the libel, posts 
a bond, and petitions the court for 
the privilege of relabeling the goods 
under supervision of a FDA inspec- 
tor so as to bring them into full 


compliance with the provisions of 
the law; or 

3. File an answer in which he 
denies the charges in the libel; thus 
the action is joined and the court 
provides for a trial of the issues in 
which the plaintiff and the claimant 
both have equal opportunities to 
present their evidence before a jury, 
if requested. 

I doubt that any account of FDA 
would be complete unless it included 
at least the opening statements of 
the Citizens Advisory Committee on 
the Food and Drug Administration 
in its 1955 report to the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
which are as follows: 

“FDA was established to help 
safeguard the health of all of the 
people in the U.S. Every home in 
this country has foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics over which FDA has juris- 
diction. The value of the products 
distributed which are subject to 
FDA regulation is estimated to be 
more than $60 billion annually. Al- 
most 100,000 establishments handling 
food, drugs and cosmetics are sub- 
ject to inspection and regulation by 
FDA. 

“FDA is responsible for enforcing 
statutes which prohibit the introduc- 
tion or the delivery for introduction 
into interstate commerce, or the re- 
ceipt in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, of any food, drug, device, or 
cosmetic that is adulterated or mis- 
branded. Recent amendments to the 
basic Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
require FDA to extend its coverage 
and to assume responsibilities such 
as those requiring more enforcement 
and inspection activity at the retail 
level and the pretesting of pesticides. 

Lack of Knowledge 

“There is a lack of knowledge of 
the broad scope of FDA responsibil- 
ity both among the general public 
and among public servants. The com- 
plexities of the problems which con- 
front FDA are not generally compre- 
hended. Three major points require 
emphasis: 

“1. The dimensions of the area of 
FDA activity have grown tremen- 
dously as a result of the 30 million 
growth in population since 1941, and 
because of the great increase in the 
number of manufacturers, processors, 
shippers and retail outlets in the 
regulated industries. 

‘2. Technological developments in 
recent years in the production of 
foods and drugs, and marked changes 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Persons en- 
gaged in the trade can benefit from 
a thorough understanding of the 
functions, policies and limitations of 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
it is pointed out in the accompany- 
ing article. The author of the ar- 
ticle, Dr. Collins, emphasizes that 
FDA is always ready to consult with 
manufacturers and users of drugs 
about problems of mutual concern. 
The article is adapted from a talk 
given by Dr. Collins at the recent 
meeting of the Animal Health In- 
stitute at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. The author is veterinary 
medical director, bureau of medi- 
cine, Food and Drug Administration, 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington. 


in consumer habits have made a 
significant impact on FDA responsi- 
bilities. For gxample, both the nature 
and the quantity of the work in- 
volved have been affected by such 
factors as the following, which are 
indicative of these technological ad- 
vances: 
Formulas More Complex 

“The rapid and remarkable growth 
in knowledge of scientific phenomena 
has greatly increased the complexi- 
ties of chemical formulas and com- 
pounds used in foods and drugs and 
therefore complicated the analyses 
which the FDA is required to make. 

“The development of new drugs 
such as antibiotics and antihista- 
mines and the increase in sales of 
others, such as endocrine products 
(900%), and barbiturates (300%), 
sulfonamides (800%) and vitamins 
(about 500%). 

“Almost half of the highly potent 
drugs available today were unknown 
15 years ago. 

“The output of frozen foods has 
more than tripled in the last seven 
years and the growth of the pre- 
cooked food market has created new 
problems of regulation and safety. 

“The increase in the use of chemi- 
cal additives in foods. 

“The average supermarket today 
stocks more than five times as many 


‘items as in 1939. 


“3. The rapid growth in the vol- 
ume of the products shipped in in- 
terstate commerce (and _ therefore 
subject to federal regulation), and 
the increased use of dangerous or 
habit-forming drugs and branded and 
precooked foods has caused Congress 
to make wide extension of FDA reg- 
ulatory jurisdiction. Four major 
amendments to the basic act have 
been made in recent years. 

“The major work of FDA is car- 
ried on at the Washington headquar- 
ters and through 16 district offices. 

“Notwithstanding the growth in 
the scope and complexity of FDA’s 
responsibilities in recent years, there 
were fewer FDA enforcement people 
in 1955 than there were in 1941. The 
enforcement personnel has declined 
in absolute numbers and, therefore, 
in ratio to the number of people to 
be protected. There was approxi- 
mately one enforcement person for 
each 160,000 of population in 1941, 
while there was one for each 200,000 
in 1955.” 


Right of Inspection 


One of the principal segments in 
the backbone of FDA is the FDA in- 
spector. As you know, section 704(a) 
of the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act provides that “for pur- 
poses of enforcement of this act, of- 
ficers or employees duly designated 
by the secretary (FDA inspectors), 
upon presenting appropriate creden- 
tials and a written notice to the 
owner, operator, or agent in charge, 
are authorized (1) to enter, at rea- 
sonable times, any factory, ware- 
house, or establishment in which 
food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics are 
manufactured, processed, packed, or 
held, for introduction into interstate 
commerce or are held after such 
introduction, or to enter any vehicle 
being used to transport or hold such 
foods, drugs, devices, or cosmetics 
in interstate commerce; and (2) to 
inspect, at reasonable times and 
within reasonable limits and in a 
reasonable manner, such factory, 
warehouse, establishment, or vehicle 
and all pertinent equipment, finished 
and unfinished materials, containers, 
and labeling therein...” I wonder, how- 
ever, just how many persons gen- 
uinely welcome the FDA inspector? 
Do they really understand him and 
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the purpose of his visit to a plant? 
Do they take the opportunity of uti. 
lizing the knowledge and experience 
he brings with him? 

In this respect I think the remarks 
of the late Ole Salthe of the Ny. 
trition Foundation, New York, and 
formerly associated with Sen. Royal 
S. Copeland during the legislative 
period of the bill which became the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act, are most appropriate. At a drug 
inspectors’ conference held at Wash. 
ington, he said: ‘Many representa. 
tives of business and industry do not 
like FDA. Others tolerate it as a 
necessary evil, but all have a whole. 
some respect for it. The reception 
accorded the inspector depends on 
many factors such as the firm’s his. 
tory, previous violations, and nature 
of the business, which may be dis. 
honest. The inspector’s approach 
should be on an open man-to-man 
basis, with no ‘chip on the shoulder’ 
He is on his own, he is the adminis. 
tration, and the law, and the regu. 
lations. He must be educator as well 
as policeman. He makes inspections, 
takes abuse, keeps his temper, has 
infinite patience, and must submit 
his reports in the form of ‘literary 
gems.’ The inspector who does his 
job properly will occasion complaints, 
but he will seldom be criticized when 
all the facts are known. The key to 
cooperation with industry is human 
relations.” 

Imagine a situation in which an 
honest, well-intentioned animal drug 
manufacturer would operate in the 
jungle of the business world without 
a Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act or 
an FDA dedicated to its enforce. 
ment. 

Can you remember back to about 
1929 when a mixture of wheat shorts 
and brown sugar sold like hot cakes 
throughout the mid-western dairy 
states as a cure for bovine abortion? 
The promoter of this nostrum hada 
big trunk full of glowing testimonial 
letters in praise of its miraculous 
properties. Because of the act and 
FDA this worthless article has been 
confined by the federal courts to its 
promoter’s own state for almost # 
years. 

At about this same time there ap- 
peared an article consisting essential- 
ly of turpentine and pine tar boldly 
represented as “a safe and reliable 
remedy for the treatment among 
horses of distemper, pinkeye, infl- 
enza, catarrhal fever, shipping fever, 
coughs and colds, and other diseases 
of a similar nature affecting the 
nose and throat of horses, also sheep 
and dogs.” This panacea, touted in 
a dosage of 10 to 20 drops on the 
tongue also as a_ treatment for 
“worms, kidney trouble, and conta- 
gious diseases,” enjoyed only a short 
span of life because of FDA action. 

Shortly thereafter along came 4 
solution consisting principally o 
water containing small proportions 
of ammonium chloride, mercuric 
chloride, iron sulfate and copper stl 
fate which was modestly called 
“liquid poultry health.” According 1 
its label, “results should be prompt. 
The label then went on to say “after 
this 14-day treatment and for gel 
eral conditioning continue to pil 
liquid poultry health in the drinking 
water only, to help ward off ds 
ease.” How would you, whose pil 
cipal lines are poultry remedies, like 
to compete today with peddlers 
such trash? 

Another wonder drug appeared 
about 1935. This one consisted malt 
ly of corn starch containing a V@ 
small amount of potassium © 
manganate. It was claimed to 08 
“treatment for abortion and 

(Continued on page 51) 
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for more sales—use Fleischmann’s Frozen Fruits 


Consult your Fleischmann 
man about additional 
benefits you can get—in 
Merchandising aid and 
Production help. 


Freischmann freezes only fruit 
which meets rigid baking spec- 
ifications established by The 
Fleischmann Laboratories. That’s 
why Fleischmann’s Frozen Fruits 
retain true fruit flavor and color to 


produce better pies every time. Pie 
fillings made with Fleischmann’s 
Frozen Fruits have that “special” 
appetite appeal that means satis- 
fied customers for you . . . and 
repeat business. 


HMeischmann is First 
... In frozen fruits for bakery needs 
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through in biochemical engineering.” 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


tant contributions to amino acid research were pictured recently at a research 
seminar sponsored by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. At the center is Dr. Elizabeth 
Work, distinguished British biochemist, who discovered diaminopimelic acid, 
which is now used in Pfizer’s patented process to produce L-lysine. With Dr. 
Work are Dr. H. T. Haung (left) and Dr. D. A. Kita, who contributed to the 
L-lysine process. The process has been described as a “significant break- 


Harold E. Jordan Joins 
F.H. Peavey & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Harold E. Jordan 
has joined the V-10 Protein Bread 
division of F. H. Peavey & Co., Min- 
neapolis, as sales promotion repre- 
sentative for V-10 Protein Bread. 

His duties, according to R. L. Mul- 
len, manager of the V-10 promotion 
department, will be to organize dis- 
tribution and sales of V-10 bread in 
selected markets. He will work with 
bakers throughout the U.S. as a fol- 
lowup to the recent Peavey company 
announcement regarding national dis- 
tribution of V-10. 

Mr. Jordan formerly was _ sales 
manager and supervisor at the Purity 
Baking Co., Decatur, Ill., where he 
was employed for 18 years. More re- 
cently he was selling supervisor for 
the Kelly Food Products Co., also of 
Decatur. 

V-10 protein bread, a food dis- 
covery developed by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, now 
has some distribution in 29 states. It 
is the Peavey company’s plan to 
make this product the only bread 
with truly national distribution. 

V-10 protein bread mix is sold 
throughout the U.S. by King Midas 
Flour Mills and Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., both of Minneapolis. 


American Bakeries 


Net Earnings Up 
To $1.82 a Share 


CHICAGO — The American Bak- 
eries Co. has reported consolidated 
net earnings of $3,040,000 for the 
first 28 weeks of the year, compared 
with $2,646,656 for the same period 
in 1956. Net earnings per common 
share, after provisions for dividends 
on the company’s preferred stock, 
totaled $1.82 compared with $1.57 
last year. 

For the 12 weeks ended July 13, 
earnings were also up—to $1,378,700 
from $1,214,852 in 1956. 

The board of directors of Ameri- 
can Bakeries increased the regular 
quarterly dividend to 60¢ per share 
on the common stock, and declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.12% per share on the preferred, 
both payable Sept. 1 to stockholders 
of record Aug. 16. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Chicago Bakery Club 


Elects Officers 


CHICAGO — Herb Dorner, Heine- 
mann’s Bakeries, was elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Bakery Produc- 
tion Club for the coming year at the 
organization’s recent meeting. 

The other new officers are: Henry 
Milroy, Jewel Tea Co., vice president; 
Lloyd Yahn, Kitchens of Sara Lee, 
treasurer; Edward F. Kapalka, the 
Bryo Co., secretary; N. G. Anderson, 
Bay State Milling Co. program 
chairman, and Robert Martin, Ecko 
Products Co., sergeant-at-arms. 

The next meeting of the club will 
be held Sept. 10 at the Midland Ho- 
tel. The last meeting featured a panel 
discussion on materials and produc- 
tion of all types of baked goods. 
Members of the panel were Ralph 
Mitchell, American Institute of Bak- 
ing; Herman Dressel, Dressel Baker- 
ies, and Earl Johnson, Wagner Bak- 
ing Co. 

——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS STEIN, HALL 

NEW YORK—Robert Glass has 

joined Stein, Hall & Co., Ine. as a 


general sales representative at its 
New York branch office. 


Florida State 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Armies of 
the future may travel on stomachs 
filled with two-year-old bread if ex- 
periments at Florida State Univer- 
sity prove successful. 

For a year the Department of Bak- 
ing Science and Management has 
been working on a contract with the 
Army Quartermaster Corps to find a 
formula for bread which can be dried, 
stored and then successfully rehy- 
drated. 

The Quartermaster Corps has just 

renewed the research contract for an- 
other 12 months, and Dr. E. G. Bay- 
field, associate professor in charge of 
the research, said additional man- 
power and laboratory facilities will 
be put into the work. (The American 
Baker, August, 1957, page 40.) 
' Already, he reported, bread baked 
with certain formulas and with cer- 
tain additives has been found, in the 
laboratory, to stand up well under the 
drying process and, after rehydration 
several months later, it looks, feels 
and pretty well tastes like fresh 
bread. 

Objective of the research, Dr. Bay- 
field said, is to find a bread ideal in 
texture for mass manufacture, dry- 
ing and storing for perhaps several 
years and for rehydration by troops 
in the field. 

The ideal product will be bread— 
or a yeast product of the sort by 
whatever name it is called—which, 
unlike the hard-tack which used to 
cause doughboys to swear, will taste 
like the bread they used to have back 
home. 

The research, in addition, has im- 
plications for the baking industry, 
which has to pick up tons of bread 
at the grocery every day after it has 
gone stale. There is a possibility some 
new use for the stale bread may be 
suggested. 

About 2,500 loaves of bread, baked 
in the departmental ovens in the base- 
ment of an old dining hall building, 
have thus far gone into the research. 
Currently working on it are two stu- 
dent technicians—Paul Wright of De- 
catur, Ala., and Roy Wynn of Madi- 
son, Fla. Both, incidentally are Army 
veterans who have a lot of personal 
interest in developing a_ successful 
product. 

Process Described 

Dr. Bayfield described the labora- 

tory process as follows: Freshly 


baked loaves of bread, prepared from 


x 


~ 


Continues Searching 
For Bread Dehydrating Process 


different formulas and by different 
mixing procedures, are sliced and 
readied for a test. Some of the form- 
ulas, in addition to calling for vari- 
ous proportions of standard ingredi- 
ents, also have one or another of 
some 20 additives. 

Placed in a drying oven at 266 de- 
grees Fahrenheit for 15 min., the 
slices of bread come out with the 
water content reduced from the nor- 
mal 36 to 38% down to 5%. 

The slices are stored in plastic bags 
for varying periods— Dr. Bayfield 
said no time tests have been made, 
but presumably the dried bread can 
be stored for years—and then the 
slices are placed in an airtight ves- 
sel and rehydrated. 

Many of the formulas which have 
been tried, said the scientist, have 
resulted in a texture which causes 
the bread when dried to develop 
cracks and fissures. These formulas 
are rejected. Other formulas, al- 
though they stand drying well, are 


rejected because the rehydration 
causes considerable crumbling or 
breaking. 

Although the research not 


gone far enough for any definitive re- 
sults, Dr. Bayfield said slices of bread 
from some formulas have been found 
after rehydration to bend like fresh 
bread when the slices are held at the 
edge. 

“The feel of the bread is like fresh 
bread,” he said, “and while some of 
the flavor of fresh bread has been 
lost, the taste is passable. Eventually, 
of course, it is hoped to develop a 
product which can pass tests by a 
panel of blind-folded tasters,” con- 
cluded Dr. Bayfield. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pizza Flour Developed 
By International 


MINNEAPOLIS — International 
Milling Co. has announced that “Bella 
Pizza” is the trade name for its new 
special pizza flour. The flour was de- 
veloped specifically to simplify bakery 
production of pizza pie and to im- 
prove the taste, texture and color of 
the finished product, the company 
said. The flour is intended to serve 
better the mushrooming pizza baker’s 
segment of the baking industry and is 
currently available in all markets 
being served by International, the 
company added. 


BREAD RESEARCH—Dr. E. G. Bayfield, in charge of research at Florida 
State University, center, and student technicians who are working with him 
on research for the Army Quartermaster Corps are pictured here examining 


some of the bread developed by their process. The students are Paul Wright 


and Roy Wynn. 
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Variet 


ENGLISH MUFFINS 
3 lb. cake flour (variable) 
1lqt. whole milk 
1to4oz.sugar (amount used to 
suit taste) 
2 eggs 
2% oz. butter 
1% oz. yeast 
1-1% oz. salt 

Method: Place the sugar, shorten- 
ing, salt, eggs and part of the milk 
in a bow]; stir to dissolve the ingred- 
ients; beat up the yeast in the bal- 
ance of the milk. Then add the flour 
to the ingredient solution. When par- 
tially mixed, add the balance of the 
milk containing the yeast. The dough 
should be very soft. Give full rising. 
punch and take the dough when it is 
again half way up. The dough is then 
divided, rounded and placed on 
cloths dusted with corn meal or flour. 
Let proof slightly and bake on grid- 
dle. 

CHOCOLATE ICE CREAM ROLLS 

Beat together: 

1 lb. 4 oz. eggs 
1 Ib. 2 oz. sugar 
1% oz. salt 

When beaten stiff, add slowly: 

12 oz. boiling hot water 

Sift together and mix in carefully: 

11 oz. bread flour 

2 oz. cocoa 
Vanilla to suit 

Deposit into two paper lined bun 
pans 18x26” and bake at about 380- 
400° F. 

After the sheets are baked, turn 
them over on clean cloths and allow 
them to cool. When cooled, remove 
the paper and spread soft ice cream 
over them about %” thick and roll 
up like jelly rolls. Place these rolls 
in the refrigerator and when thor- 
oughly chilled slice into desired thick- 
ness. 

CHEWY DATE NUT BARS 

Mix together thoroughly: 

2 lb. 10 oz. brown sugar 

9 oz. well beaten egg yolks 
oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 

Sift together, add and mix in: 

14 oz. cake flour 

14 oz. baking powder 

Then mix in: 

14 oz. beaten egg whites 

Stir in: 

1 lb. chopped pitted dates 

12 oz. chopped nuts 

Deposit into a paper lined bun pan 
and bake at about 325° F. When 
baked and cooled, cut into bars of de- 
sired size and roll in powdered sugar. 


PUFF PASTE DOUGH NO. 1 


5 lb. spring wheat flour 
5 lb. puff paste shortening 

1% oz. salt 

2% lb. cold water (variable) 

Procedure: Mix together 2 Ib. puff 
paste shortening, the flour and salt. 
Add the water and make a smooth, 
tough dough. 

Allow the dough to rest about 15 
minutes and then roll it out, leaving 
the center thick. Place the remaining 
3 lb. of puff paste shortening in the 
center and fold laps over the short- 
ening. 

Roll the dough out in an oblong 
shape, about % inch thick. Brush off 


the 


the flour and give the dough a three 
way fold. 

Roll and fold the dough five times, 
allowing 15 minutes or more between 
each folding. Keep the dough covered 
with a damp cloth. After the last 
folding allow the dough to relax for 
half an hour or longer before mak- 
ing up the various products. 


PUFF PASTE DOUGH NO. 2 


Rub together thoroughly: 
4 bread flour 
12 oz. butter 
% oz.cream of tartar 
14 oz. salt 
4 whole eggs 
1 qt. water (variable) 

Mix until the dough is smooth and 
medium stiff. Allow the dough to rest 
about 15 minutes and roll it out into 
an oblong shape—about 1% in. thick. 

Distribute 3% lb. of puff paste 
shortening over 73 of this dough and 
give it a three way fold. Roll out 
and give it another three way fold. 
This is called one roll. 

Rest the dough about 30 minutes 
and give it another three way fold. 
Repeat this operation until the dough 
has received four rolls. 

Keep the dough in a cool place be- 
tween foldings. Rest for at least 20 
minutes before making up into vari- 
ous shapes. 

CHEESE CAKES (Fluffy Type) 

Mix together by hand: 

5 lb. cottage cheese (extra dry) 

8 oz. cake flour 

1 oz. salt 

Juice and rind of 1 lemon 
Bring to a boil and stir in rapidly: 

1 qt. milk 

4 oz. butter 

Then add while still warm the fol- 
lowing meringue made of 1 pt. water 
and 3% lb. sugar boiled to 240° F. 
and beaten into 1 qt. of egg whites. 
These ingredients should be mixed to- 
gether as fast as possible and then 
poured into a pan 18x25x4%%” lined 
with the following mixture: 

Rub together: 

1% lb. graham crackers 

1 lb. granulated sugar 
6 oz. melted butter 
1 oz. cocoa 

As soon as the filling is in the pan, 
place it in the oven at about 375- 
380° F. Bake for 40 to 50 minutes. 


Note: The correct type of cheese © 


is important. The milk should be 
added while hot and the meringue 
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also. The cheese mixture should be 
lukewarm when it goes into the oven. 
The pan should be lined with wooden 
liners about one-half inch thick. Do 
not bake any longer than necessary. 
JEWISH BAGELS 
50 lb. high gluten flour 
314 gal. water (variable) 
1 lb. 12 oz. malt 
4 oz. yeast 
10 oz. salt 
Mix for about 5 min. Ferment ap- 
proximately 30 min. Make up and 
proof about 45 min. Then place in 
boiling water for 3 min. Bake on a 
board for 3 min. Then bake for 3 min. 
on the hearth. Turn the bagels over 
and bake for 3 min. more. 


CHOCOLATE CAKE 
(Made with Yeast) 
Cream together: 
2 lb. shortening 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
Add: 
1 Ib. milk 
Dissolve and add: 
18 oz. bitter chocolate 
12 oz. lukewarm water 
3 oz. yeast 
Mix together and add alternately 
with the flour: 
2 lb. 8 oz. milk 
13 oz. yolks 
Sift together: 
4 lb. cake flour 
1 oz. salt 
Then beat together and fold in: 
1 lb. egg whites 
20 oz. granulated sugar 
Allow this mixture to rest over- 
night in a cool place. 
Then mix together, add and mix in: 
%4 oz. soda 
8 oz. hot water 
Vanilla to suit 
Deposit into pans and bake at about 
360° F. 
CREAM CHEESE CAKF (No. 1) 
Mix together: 
1 lb. sugar 
8 oz. bread flour 
4 lb. cream cheese 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. egg yolks 
Add and mix in gradually: 
2lb.2 oz. cream (30%) 
Then beat stiff and fold in care- 
fully: 
1 Ib. egg whites 
Deposit into 9 inch spring cake 


VARIETY ADDS TO SALES 


The baker in his struggle to meet competition must be more and more alert for 
baked foods that will help him to increase his sales. This perhaps means that he must 
go into the production of items that he has never bothered with. 

Naturally, the only sure way to find out if these products will meet customer 
acceptance is to try them out. It is necessary to inform the sales force about these 
new products so that they can tell the customers about them. 

The sales force must do a merchandising job. Every effort must be expended on 
this part of the program. It will pay dividends only when the baker gears both his 
production and sales force to this development. 

The days of easy production are a thing of the past. Consumers demand a variety 
and the baker is in a position to fill this demand. He must realize that in order to 
meet competition not only in the baking field but also in other food lines that he 
must produce more and more varieties. There is no easy way out of it. 

Undoubtedly the baker is making some of the products for which we are giving 
the formulas but he should find a number that he should try out. They may be of 
assistance to him in retaining his sales volume, or even increasing it. 


pans. Bake at about 325° F. for ap. 
proximately 1 hour 15 minutes. 
Note: The bottoms of the pangs 
should be covered with the following 
mixture and pressed down: 
Mix together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. zwiebach crumbs 
12 oz. butter (melted) 
12 oz. sugar 


CREAM CHEESE CAKE (No. 2) 
Mix together until smooth: 
5 lb. cream cheese 
1 Ib. 8 oz. sugar 
1 oz. salt 
Add and 
creamy: 
12 oz. bread flour 
8 oz. shortening 
1 lb. 40z. egg yolks 
Vanilla to suit 
Grated rind of 2 lemons 
Grated rind of 2 oranges 
Add gradually: 
1 qt. cream (light) 
Then whip together until stiff and 
fold in carefully: 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
2 lb. egg whites 
Deposit into layer cake pans which 
have the bottoms covered either with 
pie dough or short paste. Bake at 
about 370° F. for approximately 1 
hour. 


GOLDEN CHIFFON CAKE 
Blend together by sifting: 
3 lb. 6 oz. cake flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
1% oz. salt 
2 lb. 5 oz. granulated sugar 
Add to above and mix on medium 
speed until smooth: 
1 lb. 12 oz. liquid vegetable oil 
(See Note) 
1 lb. 12 oz. egg yolks 
2 lb. water 
Add slowly to above and thorough- 
ly incorporate: 
6 oz. water 
%4 oz. vanilla flavor 
40z. lemon juice 
40z. grated lemon rind 
Place in another mixing bowl. Beat 
until stiff. Then add above mixture 
to beaten eggs and mix only enough 
to lightly incorporate. Do not over- 
mix. 


whip together until 


3 lb. 8 oz. egg whites 
2 lb. 5 oz. granulated sugar 
1% oz. cream of tartar 

Important: Have all ingredients at 
approximately room temperature s0 
that the finished batter will be be 
tween 72° and 78° F. 

Note: A high-grade liquid vegeta- 
bie oil such as the type used in salad 
dressings is essential. Melted butter 
or plastic fats (hydrogenated short- 
enings) will not perform satisfactor- 
ily. 

Special Mixing Instructions: Be 
careful not to over-mix or excessively 
aerate the first part of the batter. 

Whip egg whites until they are 
firm and stand in a stiff peak. (Egg 
whites must be firmer than for angel 
food, but not “dry’’.) 

Add the batter mixture in a steady 
stream to the beaten egg whites 4S 
fast as the whites will take it. Mix 
only enough to thoroughly blend the 
two together. 

Scale batter immediately into small 
center tub, 10-inch, 13-egg angel food 
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pans (4 in. deep). Place in oven im- 


mediately. 

Yield and scaling weight: 10 cakes 
scaled at 1 lb. 12 oz. per cake. Oven 
temperature: 350° F. (medium bot- 
tom heat). Bake approximately 45 to 
50 minutes. (Handle same as angel 
food, turning cakes upside down im- 
mediately after removal from oven.) 


CHEESE CAKE (Heavy Type) 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. butter 
4 oz. starch 
Add: 
6 lb. cottage cheese which has 
been run through a fine sieve 
Then add: 
1lb. egg yolks 
Stir in: 
3 pt. sour cream 
Beat light and then fold in care- 
fully: 
1qt.egg whites 
8 oz. granulated sugar 
Add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Pour the mixture into pans lined 
with a short paste dough: 


Short Paste Dough 


Cream together: 
1 lb. sugar 
2 lb. butter 
Add: 
40z. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
3 Ib. flour 
Bake the cheese cakes at about 
350° F. 
If desired, a few currants may be 
sprinkled on the cheese mixture be- 
fore baking the cakes. 


ANGEL WINGS OR FATTIGMAN 
No. 1 
Cream together: 
12 oz. powdered sugar 
12 oz. butter 
oz. salt 
Flavor to suit 
Add gradually: 
4 lb. 4 oz. eggs 
Sift together and mix in until 
smooth: 
3 lb. bread flour 
3 lb. pastry flour 
Fry at about 375° F. 


No. 2 

Cream together: 

1 lb. sugar 

8 oz. shortening 
¥% oz. salt 

loz. soda 

Flavor to suit 

Add gradually: 

1 lb. 2 oz. eggs 

Stir in: 

1 lb. buttermilk 

Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 

1lb. bread flour 
2 lb. cake or pastry flour 

Fry at about 375° F. 

Procedure: Roll the dough out in 
a thin sheet. Cut into pieces about 
2-2% by 4-5 inches. Cut slit in the 
center of each strip and pull one end 
through the slit. After frying and 
When cooled, dust with powdered 
Sugar or a cinnamon-sugar mixture. 


ITALIAN BREAD STICKS 
(Straight Dough) 
15 Ib. flour (bread) 
8 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 
2 oz. yeast 
loz. malt 
2% oz. salt 
% oz. yeast food 
3 Ib. butter 
Dough temperature 80-82° F. 
First punch about 2 hours 
To the bench 1 hour later 
temperature ahout 400-425° 
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APPLE STRUDEL 
Roll out a piece of puff paste dough 
very thin. Wash the dough with but- 
ter and then spread the following 
filling on it: 
Strudel filling: 
4 lb. fine chopped apples 
1 1b. seedless raisins 
1% Ib. granulated sugar 
1% oz. salt 
\% oz. cinnamon 
12 oz. macaroon coconut 
4 oz. fine ground citron 
8 oz. fine chopped nuts 
Then roll the dough up like you 
would cinnamon rolls. Wash with an 
egg wash. Rest for about 15 or 20 
minutes and then bake. 
The baking of apple strudel should 
be done carefully, as it takes quite a 
while to bake through. 


CHINESE ALMOND COOKIES 
Mix together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
3 lb. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
Almond extract to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. eggs 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
4 1b. cake flour 
2 1b. rice flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Note: The amount of almond ex- 
tract to use depends on the strength 
of flavor desired. 


SURPRISE CAKE 
Mix together: 
5 lb. sugar 
3 lb. 8 oz. salad oil 
Add: 
5 lb. fine grated raw carrots 
Add gradually: 
2 lb. 8 oz. eggs 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. 8 oz. milk 
Sift together, add and mix in well: 
5 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
6 oz. baking powder 
%4 oz. soda 
3 oz. salt 
2% oz. cinnamon 
*Then add and mix in: 
12 oz. chopped pecans 


pans. 

Bake at 350° F. for about 55 min- 
utes. 

When cool, ice with a butterscotch 
icing. 


Seale 3 lb. into 10 in. angel food 


A. J. Vander Voort 


A. J. Vander Voort 


.... technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the Bake Shop Trouble 
Shooter (see page 43) and the Do 
You Know feature (see page 55), 
is head of the School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis. 


BUTTER CAKES (Yeast Raised) 
Dissolve: 

8 oz. yeast in 

2 Ib. milk 

Add and mix for about three min- 

utes: 
1lb. egg yolks 
1 1b. 8 oz. sugar 
1 oz. salt 
Lemon and vanilla to suit 
5 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 

Then add gradually and mix until 
smooth: 

1 lb. melted butter 
1lb. melted shortening 

Allow the dough to rest for about 
20 minutes and then take to the 
bench and scale into pieces of desired 
size to fit layer cake pans. 

Allow the dough to proof slightly 
and then spread the following top- 
ping on tops. 

Butter Cake Topping 

Cream together: 

4 lb. powdered sugar 
1 lb. butter 

1 lb. 4 0z. cake flour 
6 oz. eggs 

Then add enough milk to make the 
topping have a good spreading con- 
sistency. 

Allow the cakes to raise and then 
bake at about 350-375° F. 

After baking ice the tops with a 
thin water icing or fondant. 


BOW TIES 


1 qt. eggs 
1 pt. oil 
3 oz. sugar 
1% oz. salt 
% Ib. high gluten flour 
Lemon flavor 
Place everything in machine bowl. 


Use creaming arm. Mix about 8-10 
minutes at second speed to develop 
the dough. Scrape down a couple of 
times. Place in retarder for several 
hours. 

Place plenty of sugar on the bench, 
then the dough on the sugar. Sugar 
on top, and roll out about % inch 
thick. Cut into pieces about 1 inch 
by 1% inch. Twist in bow tie. Place 
on greased pans, not too close to- 
gether. 

Bake at about 360-375° F. 


BLONDIES 
Mix together on low speed for 2 
minutes: 
7 lb. 8 0z. brown sugar 
3 lb. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
14 oz. baking powder 
3 lb. eggs 
12 oz. milk 
4 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
4 to 6 lb. fine chopped pitted dates 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add and mix in: 
4 to 6 lb. chopped pecans 
Deposit into 3 greased bun pans. 
Bake at about 370° F. When baked 
and cooled, cut into squares of.- de- 
sired size. 


LADY FINGERS 
Beat until light: 
2 1b. whole eggs 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
oz. salt 
Add: 
Flavor to suit 
Then sieve, add and mix in care- 
fully: 
2 lb. cake flour 
Run out with a small round tube, 
on paper, about 342” long. Sieve pow- 
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OKLAHOMA GRADUATES—These are the most recent graduates of the 
baking department of the school of technical training, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. According to Jno. C. Summers, manager, all of the graduates, re- 
leased in August, will obtain good jobs, some of them returning to bakeries 
operated by their fathers. Most of the students, in fact, secured employment 
prior to graduation. They are, standing left to right, James McDonald, Chi- 
cago; Joseph A. Gregory, San Francisco; Edward Allen, Prince George, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada; D. M. Earheart, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Bill Goodspeed, 
McAllister, Okla.; James W. Pappas, Rowley, Mass.; William P. Exner, Little 
Valley, N. Y. Seated left to right: Thomas E. Coyle, Rapid City, 8S. D.; Joseph 
John Miazga, Cohoes, N.Y.; Milton Richards, Wilkes Barre, Pa.; Richard H. 


Coleman, Ada, Okla. 


dered sugar on top. Shake the excess 
sugar off and bake on double pans at 
about 410-420° F. Remove the papers 
from the pans as soon as the lady 
fingers are baked, in order to prevent 
excessive drying out. 

When cooled, turn the papers over 
and dampen with a brush using warm 
water. Turn the papers over again 
and remove the lady fingers. Place 
them together back to back in order 
to improve their keeping quality. 

ITALIAN BREAD STICKS 
(Sponge Dough) 

5 lb. flour (bread) 

3 lb. 4 oz. water (variahle) 

1% oz. yeast 

% oz. yeast food 
1 oz. malt 

Sponge temperature 76-78° F. 

Fermentation time 4 hours 30 min. 
approximately 

For the dough add: 

10 lb. bread flour 
5 lb. water (variable) 
2% oz. salt 
3 lb. butter 

Dough temperature 80° F. 

After mixing, allow the dough to 
rest for about 10 min. and then make 
up. 

Note: The butter may be replaced 
by 2 lb. 8 oz. shortening and 1% oz. 
salt. 


CHEESE ICE BOX COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. butter 
1 lb. 4 oz. puff paste margarine 
1% oz. soda 
oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
1lb. egg whites 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
4 lb. cake flour 
1 lb. powdered cheese 
“ Roll the dough up into strips about 
as big around as a silver dollar. Place 
in a refrigerator to chill. Then slice 
into cookies about % inch thick. 
Place on pans. Then place a_ half 
pecan in the center of each cookie. 
Bake at about 375° F. 


LEFSE 
1 1b. potato flour 
4 lb. water 
2% oz. shortening 
oz. salt 
10 oz. bread flour 
Scale 3% oz. each 
Bake on = hot griddle 
If a riche: { more t-nder product 
is desired, add a little cream. 


BON BONS 


5 lb. cake crumbs 

8 oz. almond paste 

8 oz. black raspberry jam 

8 oz. chocolate fudge base or 
chocolate icing 

8 oz. chopped glazed cherries 

1 lb. white or mocha butter 
cream icing 

Rum flavor to suit 

Make into small balls about *%4 inch 
in diameter. 

Allow to set somewhat. Place on 
screens and cover with fondant of 
desired color and flavor. When fon- 
dant has set, decorate with small 
flower designs, if desired. 

Note: Make the above mix stiff 
enough so that it will hold its shape. 


CORN BREAD 


Sift together: 
3 Ib. flour 
5 oz. baking powder 
1 oz. salt 
1 lb. 4 oz. sugar 
Add: 
5 lb. corn meal 
Then mix together: 
2 lb. 80z. whole eggs 
6 lb. 8 oz. milk 
Add this to the above mixture. 
Then mix in: 
2 lb. 4 oz. melted shortening 
Bake in greased shallow pans at 
about 425° F. 
This mixture may be baked in 
greased muffin pans if desired. 


DUTCH HONEY CAKES 


Bring to a boil: 
60 lb. honey 
Add this to: 
50 lb. medium rye flour in a slow 
speed mixer 
Then add: 
2 qt. honey 
2 qt. buttermilk 
This is the stock. 
Age from 1 month to 6 months be- 
fore using. Keep in a cool place. 
For the dough: 
10% Ib. stock 
1 qt. honey 
1 qt. buttermilk 
1% oz. soda 
cinnamon to suit 
1 oz. salt 
allspice to suit 
Place in a deep bun pan with wood- 
en liner. 
Flatten out with damp hand. 
Bake at 330-340° F. Use steam in 
oven. 
Chopped, blanched almonds and/or 
citron may be added to the dough. 


When cool, cut into bars of desired 
size. 
CREAM PUFFS 
Bring to a boil: 
1 qt. water 
shortening (regular—not 
emulsifying type) 
16 oz. salt 
Stir in thoroughly: 
1 1b. bread flour 

Remove from fire and transfer the 
mix into a hand mixing bowl. Allow 
this mixture to cool so that the hand 
can be inserted. 

Add gradually 1 qt. whole eggs. 
Dissolve % oz. ammonia in a little 
milk and stir in well. 

Drop the size of a large walnut on 
lightly greased pans. Wash the top 
with milk. Bake at 420° F. 

Precaution: A little more milk may 
be needed to bring the mix to the 
right consistency. 

SOUR CREAM COOKIES 

Cream together: 

3 lb. sugar 
2 lb. 4 oz. shortening 

1% oz. soda 

1% oz. salt 

Add: 

10 oz. eggs 

Stir in: 

1% pt. sour cream 
Vanilla to suit 

Sift, add and mix in: 
6 lb. pastry flour 

Roll out to about % in. thickness. 
Sprinkle sugar on top and then roll 
out a little thinner. Cut out with a 
plain round or scalloped cookie cut- 
ter of desired size and place on light- 
ly greased pans. 

Bake at about 380° F. 


YELLOW ICE CREAM ROLLS 
Beat light: 
4 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
1 Ib. 8 oz. yolks 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
1% oz. salt 
12 oz. invert syrup or honey 
Add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Mix in carefully: 
3 1b. milk (about 140° F.) 
Sift together and mix in carefully: 
6 lb. cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Deposit desired amount of batter 
(about 2% to 3 Ib.) in 18 by 26 in. 
bun pans. Bake at about 420° F. Do 
not overbake as this is one of the 
reasons that the rolls crack so often 
while being rolled. 
After baking and when cooled, fill 
with ice cream and roll up. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFF——— 


Interstate Bakeries 
6-Month Earnings 


Show 25% Jump 


KANSAS CITY —Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp.’s earnings after taxes 
were up 24.69% for the first half 
(28 weeks ended July 13, 1957) to 
$2,126,650, or $2.02 per share on 955,- 
441 shares outstanding, compared to 
$1,744,424, or $1.62 per share for the 
corresponding period last yeer, it was 
reported by R. L. Nafziger, board 
chairman. 

Net sales for the first half reached 
a record high of $60,474,498, which 
compares to $55,498,730 for the like 
1956 period. 

For the second quarter (12-week 
period ending July 13, 1957) Inter- 
state’s earnings were $1,085,594, or 
$1.05 per share, compared with $752,- 
401, or 70¢ per share for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

Second quarter sales for 1957 to- 
taled $26,786,018, compared to $24,- 
464,135 in the like 1956 period. 
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Half of AIB 
Class Available 


For Employment 


CHICAGO—AImost half of the sty. 
dents registered in Class 72 of the 
American Institute of Baking’s Schoo} 
of Baking will be available for em. 
ployment after they have completed 
their baking studies at AIB. 

The other men, who are sponsored 
by their companies, came from jobs 
ranging from owner or manager to 
dough mixer and trainee. After their 
studies are completed at AIB, they 
will return to their sponsors with a 
thorough knowledge of the baking in. 
dustry from both the baker’s and 
the managerial points of view. 

The 20-week course, which began 
Aug. 5 and ends Dec. 20, covers both 
the theory of baking science, and 
laboratory and production experience, 

Approximately 70% of the students 
enrolled in Class 72 are under 30 
years of age, seeking to move them. 
selves up the baking industry ladder 
by learning the how and why of their 
trade. 

Further information on the school 
or on Class 73, which will start Jan, 
27, 1958, is available from the Regis. 
trar, American Institute of Baking, 
400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


John W. Wasdovich 
Named fo Sales Post 
By Wagner Baking 


NEWARK —F. W. Birkenhaver, 
president of the Wagner Baking 
Corp., has announced the recent pro- 
motion of John W. Wasdovich to gen- 
eral sales manager. 

Mr. Wasdo-ich has already assumed 
his new duties, and has instituted new 
policies designed to benefit three 
major programs for the Wagner Bak- 
ing Corp. Of primary importance is 
the expansion of institutional and in- 
dustrial sales through wider distribu- 
tion. 

Emphasis will also be placed on 
broadening the retail distribution of 
Mrs. Wagners Pies, backed by promo- 
tions designed to stimulate shelf 
movement. In addition, Mr. Was- 
dovich’s attention will be directed 
toward intensifying sales force efforts 
in all the Wagner affiliated com- 
panies and plants in Brooklyn, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago and Bridge- 
port in conjunction with local sales 
managers in these markets. 

Mr. Wasdovich joined the Cleveland 
branch of the Wagner Baking Corp. 
in 1941 as a route salesman. He ad- 
vanced through the ranks to route 
supervisor, plant sales manager, as- 
sistant plant manager and now to his 
present . position which brings Mr. 
Wasdovich to the Wagner executive 
headquarters in Newark. His efforts 
in the Midwest were successful in 
broadening the institutional distribu- 
tion of Wagner products as well as 
all other selling aspects of the busi- 
ness, Mr. Birkenhauer said. 


———-BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


R. F. Boyd Named to 
Pillsbury Bakery Post 


MINNEAPOLIS—Russell F. Boyd 
has been named assistant to F. 4 
McBride, bakery mix product man- 
ager of the Pillsbury bakery products 
division. 

Mr. Boyd, a territory salesman the 
past three years, will work on bak- 
ery mix marketing, advertising and 
sales promotion with headquarters 
in Minneapolis. 
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Art being first 


So far as we know, Atkinson is the only mill that runs a final test on flour 
in the bin before loading. “IT’S BIN CHECKED’* means just what it says. 
Result, the flour that goes into sacks or into bulk truck or car is exactly 


the flour you ordered—or it doesn’t leave the plant. 


Sure, everybody tests flour. The thing to remember (with your own pro- 
duction in mind) is that Atkinson has time for thorough tests—tests that are 
complete, tests that are utterly reliable. They guarantee uniformity. 

Don’t take less than you can get from Atkinson. 


Everybody talks uniformity... ATKINSON delivers it E255 4 


*Registered Trademark 
ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY ...MINNEAPOLIS 
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bed 


ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 


EKCHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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The Bake Shop, Portsmouth, Ohio, Cafe, Blackduck, Minn., from Delmar ing and a large crowd was in atten- 
owned and operated by Barton Ma- Anderson. Mr. Anderson now plans to = dane. Mr. Marcott has been con- 
-cuire, has been enlarged and re- devote his full time to a bakery he nected with the baking business for 
27 y cars. 


i 


new 
ovens were rebuilt, 


leased 


nodeled. A new hardwood floor and 


operates at Bemidji, Minn. 
mixers were installed and the 


The Home Bakery, Kirksville, Mo., 
owned by Kathleen and Thomas Mar- 
cott, has opened for business. Ice 


and Mrs. Richard Nord have 
cream and cake were served at open- 


Mr. 
the Blackduck Bakery and 


Construction has been started on 
a new $400,000 building for Cottage 
Serv-Us Bakers at Phoenix, Ariz. 
The bakery will be operated by the 


« 
~ 
Kat 


“Life is just a bowl of cherries” for the baker who makes his bread with Wytase. It 
helps to lighten his production load and improves the quality of his bread. 

The natural enzymes in Wytase make it easier to catch the dough at its peak of 
flavor because they extend mixing tolerance. Wytase is an important flavor factor 
in making bread . .. bread that is good to see—good to eat—a pleasure to sell. 


made with 


WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 


& Pal. OFF. 


DOUGH WHITENER 


| WHITE BREAD 
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C. J. Patterson Co. of Kansas City, 
which has been in business in Phoenix 
for the past three years. 
The Barrington Doughnuteria ‘at 
Buffalo, N.Y., has obtained articles 
of incorporation. The incorporator 
are Christe Patareff, John Laluca 
and Helen A. Baumgartner. 
Art’s Grill & Bakery 
at Sand Springs, Okla. 
© 
A new retail bakery has opened at 
Mayville, N.Y. Known as the May- 
ville Pastry Shop, it is owned and 
operated by Merle Scriven and Hbo- 
ward Hovey. 


has Ope ne d 


James Puchaski, owner of the 
Home Bakery at Buffalo Lake, Minn., 


has moved his bakery equipment to 
a new building. 

Pastry Shop, 
its Utica 
remodeling 


Tulsa, 
Square 
New 
and coffee bar 
plant 


Mary Lou's 
Okla, has closed 
outlet for complete 
bakery display cases 
will be installed. The 
five outlets in Tulsa. 

Totowa Pastry Shop has 
changed location at) Paterson, N.S, 
The owner is Peter Foschi who has 
been in the bakery business for more 
than 25 years. 


oper ites 


The 


Bama Pie Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has installed a walk-in freezer 


Gerald B. Stringham has opened a 

Spudnut Shop at Ft. Pierce, Pla. 

Leach Bakery, Oklahoma 
Okla, owned by L. T. Leach, 
damaged by a fire which caused a 
loss of $5,000. The of the fire 
Was an explosion of Ipressar 


City, 
Wats 


cause 
a con 


The plant was closed for extensive 
repairs and redecorating. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester Clott who 
have been with Sweetheart Bakeries 


Minot, N.D., for 25 years each re 
ceived wrist watches from th 
Warren Whitson. presider 


pany. 
the firm, also presented Mrs. Chott 
q 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain an¢ Se!f-Risicg 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


Wisconsin Rye I*lour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jarcer Mitte Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 


Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance ore available. 


WYTASE is the node mork of 
the J. R. Short Milling C its 
natural enzyme preparation lor whitening the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker 


Drive, Chicago 6, IMinols 
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‘Bemis,, 


General Offices 
408 Pine St., St. Lowis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principol Cities 


Te How to solve your 
iF £ | flour storage problem... 
BEMIS MULTIY/ALLS | 
Bemis Multiwalls, your flour is well protected and easily 
if Fy sidentified. Your storage space is utilized to best advantage. 
i 4 
| te _Various grades of flour enjoy equally sanitary and con- 
venient handling. Minimum investment in equipment. 
| * Bemis Multiwalls can provide the rough outside 
smooth inside surfaces, too, for sater stacking— and 
i: faster, cleaner emptying. ‘ 
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Every car of KELLY’S FAMOUS is made with sound 

craftsmanship and devotion to an ideal of perfection that | 
guarantees the best in baking performance. That’s what 
we mean when we say that KELLY’S FAMOUS is a : 
quality flour that never disappoints a buyer. 


Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant. Laboratory Control. 


ghe WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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with 25 roses in recognition of her 
quarter of a century of service to the 
company. 

The Vt. Pieree, Fla,, plant of the 
Bell Bakery chain won top honors in 
the bakers dozen contest sponsored 
by the president, Thomas K. Krug, 
New York. 

W. F. Brown and Edward Howard 
were given watches as gifts from Mr. 
and Mrs. George Mueller, owners of 
the Royal Baking Co., Salt Lake 
City, and rings from the bakery em- 


ployees, at a retirement ceremony 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


and dinner. Mr. Brown was with the 
company for 29 years, and Mr. Ho- 
ward 34 years, both as salesmen, 


Arnold Bucklin of Sioux Falls, S.D., 
has bought the Haynes Bakery at 
Canton, S8.D. 


Lazzaras Bakery, Paterson, N.J., 
will be demolished next spring to 
make way for a new parking lot in 
the city. The firm will relocate the 
bakery and retail store. 


The Sandefur Baking Co. at East 
St. Louis, IL, is engaged in an ex- 
pansion and remodeling program. The 


firm is operated by Lawrence Sande- 
fur, who is observing his 45th anni- 
versary in the baking business. 

* 

A business name. has been filed in 
the Erie County, N.Y., clerk's office 
for Elaine’s Bakery, East Aurora, 
N.Y., by Henry J. Foley. 


James R. Turner and Charles R. 
Shields, both veteran bakers in the 
New England area, have formed a 
partnership called Donut Dip, located 
in West Springfield, Mass. Mr. 
Shields, formerly associated with 
Hathaway Bakeries, and Mr. Turner, 
who is the former president of Spring- 
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Denuts and Coffee — America’s favorite snack, have teamed up for another 
DGA-sponsored Donut Month Drive. Full-colored national advertising in Ladies’ 
Home Journal will be placed by Pan-American Coffee Bureau on behalf of the 

Baking Industry...also, trade paper ads in the grocery and restaurant publications. 


‘Watch For the barrage of Donut publicity on TV, radio; national magazine 
stories, movies, food papers and feature stories promoting our theme “'Taste- 


Mates... Donuts & Coffee” 


All this sets the stage for your strong tie-up campaign to translate this inter- 
est into larger Donut Sales with an assortment of tie-in material, routeman’s 
contests, newspaper ads and merchandising aids. 


2 
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WINDOW STREAMER 


MAIL NOW/ 
DCA Food Industries Inc. AB-9 

45 West 36th St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Please send me information about your 

“Taste-Mates Donuts & Coffee” Donut Month 

pron. tion, 


Individual 


eather theme of 29th Annual OCTOBER 
2s, DONUT MONTH DRIVE 


TIE-UP with PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE 
BUREAU on behalf of the COFFEE INDUSTRY 


LADIES’ HOME 
JOURMAL AD 
will appear as 
full coler 
sationa! ad ig 
the Ladies’ 
Wome 


i 
SHELF STRIP 


Name of Bakery. 
Address 


City 
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field Bakeries, Iné., have estimated 
the value of their new business pro- 
perty at $100,000. Handmade donuts 
will be featured, 


Robert Evans has opened the Paul- 
lina Bakery at Paullina, Iowa. Pre- 
viously Mr. Evans was employed for 
the past seven years at the Mauer 
Bakery at Spirit Lake, Towa. 

Benson's Bakery has enlarged its 
plant at Bogart, Ga. to handle its 
fruit cake and oven biscuit) manu- 
facture. Company officials said th 
number of employees at Bogart would 
be increased to 100. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert L 
purchased the Henning 
Henning, Minn., and will take posses- 
sion Sept. 15. Mr. Lemke has been 
associated with his brother in the 
bakery business at Little Falls, Minn 
The former owners of the Hennin 
Bakery, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Weck- 
werth, have not announced their fu- 
ture plans. 


6 
‘olonial Baking Co., Des Moines, 
Towa, has added new-type overhead 
cooler and conveyor equipment for 
increased plant. efficiency, according 
to J. H. Ghrist, president. 


The Gold Cup Baking Co., Chieage 
is now under new ownership. The t 
owners, Who will continue to operat 
as Gold Cup, are also owners and 
operaters of the Gonella Baking Co 
George Marecucci will be the man- 
ager and buyer. 


Country Acres Bakery recentls 
held a grand opening at its new lo 
tion in the Lake-Heights 
Center, Capital and Columbia Ave 
Lakeview, on the outskirts of Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


R.B.S. Executive Food Service 
the catering division of Smith's I 
Serve Frozen Foods, has an 
nounced that it Will Open a cafeteria 
and pastry shop in the Westyate Vil- 
lage Shopping Center, Toledo, Ohie 


Sweet Creem 
Very Bow 


trcere 
Chewe of 


Belmar 


is your prime in- 
grediont! Thet's wiry 
| # pays te buy the 
dependovic & 
mester milled by 


Belen 
famine 


J. Jennison Co. 


A World of Quality ond Service 


$76 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderol 2-8437 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


LINDSEY-ROBINSON &CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 


Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Chances are Y 
product is the surest +> 
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To assure yO 
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niques. From preliminar 


milling processes, 


work and chance. +> 
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UN 
IFORM-MILLED FLOURS BY 


4) 
TOWILCTICTS 
MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 


N 
ORTH KANSAS CITY, MO 
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nd cheapest 
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ordance with exacting tech 
assure you of absolutely uniform 
It’s just good pusiness to 
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For the first time, easy-to-use 
General Mills’ 1957 
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WirCH AND CAT-SHAPED DECORATING STENCILS make it easy and exciting to create unusual designs on cakes, 
cookies, cupcakes and pies. One stroke of the spatula and “‘you’ve got it.” Your imagination plus numerous pictured 
suggestions in the promotion-formula booklet will contribute to a variety of customer-pleasing decorations. 
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Cake Decorators headline 
Halloween Promotion for bakers 


Tried and true merch :ndising materials 
round out a vital package” promotion: 


WITH THE NEW “DECORATORS,” you can CAKE-TOPPERS AND DOILIES add decora- THE FESTIVE FULL-COLOR POSTER, special 

design cakes, cookies, cupcakes and pies_ tive touches to your party cakes and cup-_ this year, dramatica!ly urges customers to 

with cats and witches in a jiffy. Complete cakes. Both are “brought back by popular buy your Halloween specialties. Not only 

instructions on how to use the handy demand."’ The witches double as candle do they decorate your shop, they also se//* 
decorating stencils are contained in pro- holders. Doilies have plenty of Hallow- baked foods. Excellent for walls, windows 
motion-formula booklet. een atmosphere. Use them for display, too. and displays throughout the shop. 
/ 
FOUR DIFFERENT ORANGE AND BLACK THREE NEWSPAPER AD MATS in various THE PROMOTION-FORMULA BOOKLET is : 
STREAMERS lead shoppers right to your sizes are designed to bring new and old ready and waiting to go to work for you. i 
products. Individually they advertise cup- customers into your bakery. With noextra Featured are 11 formulas especially cre- 
cakes, cookies, doughnuts and pumpkin effort, you can advertise your Halloween ated for Halloween sales and Instructions } 
pies in a colorful manner. You'll find lots specialties, Some bakers rearrange mat on how to use the new cake “decorators. ' j 
of uses for the posters in all your Hal- copy and illustration to pattern ads ac- Plus merchandising tips galore to help you i 
loween decorations and displays. cording to their own particular style. make this Halloween the best one yet! 

Lalk to your General Mills salesman about the Halloween Promotion Kit all a e n eral | 
bakers are talking about, or write to... 
BAKERY SALES SERVICE is | 
Nil LS 
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your flour dazzling white — light and fluffy as a summer 


Sifted through finest silks hundreds of times to make 
cloud. Milling perfect 
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perfect fermentation 


Good Bread is the product of 
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The better it is the more they will eat. 
To help you make yours the BEST use— 


GOOCH'S BEST 


Identical 
Performance 


FLOURS 


GOMEC 
Western Wheat Flour 


JUMBO 


High Protein Spring Clear Flour 


AKSARBEN 
Spring Wheat Flour 


RYE FLOURS 


Light - Dark - Medium 


GOLD-NUGGET 
Spring Clear Flour 


HI-PROTEIN 


Spring Whole Wheat Flour 


“YOU WILL MAKE YOUR BEST BREAD FROM THE BEST FLOUR" 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwrt. 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 
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THE N EVV USP ay f 


FOR BUNS AND ROLLS 


Your bun business can become a bonus business when you 
install the unique, versatile new USP Bun and Roll D-Panner 


AND HERE’S WHY...the new USP Bun and Roll D-Panner 
automatically removes rolls or buns from glazed or greased 
pans, individuals or clusters, and deposits them right- 
side-up on the cooling conveyor without marking the tops 
or damaging the oven-fresh product in any way. 


Automatically depans singles or clusters —up to 12 pans per minute, 

@ Timed to synchronize with other production equipment. 

@ Handles pons 16" to 24°x1”—and up to a 32” pan length. 

@ Vacuum operated to assure no damage to bun and roll tops. 

@ Buns and rolls travel conveyor right-side-up. 

@ Pans automatically discharged to a return conveyor. 
Thoroughly proved in service, the new USP Bun and Roll 
D-Panner eliminates hand depanning, equipment and 
product damage so aften encountered in hand dumping 
operations. The new D-Panner will smooth out bake 
schedules and increase production efficiency, Actual 
savings in manpower, time and equipment will quickly 
repay the original investment. 
Contact Union Steel Products Co. today. Let them show 
you how effectively their equipment can solve your probe 
lems ond cut your production costs. 


=) 


UNION STEEL aision 
PRODUCTS CO. micnican 


Close-up above shows oven hot buns 
being lifted from pan by vacuum 
power while pan is lowered to pan 
discharge conveyor and automatic. 
ally returned to desired location. 


MSO 
. 
Buns are then released, right-side- 
up, for travel to the cooling con 


veyor incline. No “cripples” here, 
D-Panner will not mark bun tops. 


Still traveling in peideat order, buns 
are cooled on the Wendway cooling 
conveyor before slicing and pack- 
aging. Buns arrive cleaner, fresher 


and undamaged. 
Photos courtesy of: 


Schafers Bakery, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Worth looking Into 


E panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 

No. 1036—Silicone 

Coating 


“Sleek-O-Spray,” a pure s'licone 
product of the Cleveland Lathe & 
Machine Co., for coating sealing sur- 
faces ‘to make them wear longer, has 
now been released in a 12-o0z., self- 
pressurized ¢an. The product is for 
corting hand irons, hot plates, jaw 
sealers, semi-automatic and = auto- 
matic packaging equipment, and 
other industrial items. For further 
information about this product clip 
the coupon elsewhere on this page 
and send to this publication, desig- 
nating No, 4036 with a checkmark. 


No. 1037—Rope. Mold 
Iuhibitor 


Calcium sodium propionate, 
rope and mold inhibitors for the bak- 
ing industry, are now being mar- 
keted by Eastman Chemical Prod- 
ucts, Inec., subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Co. 

As a producer of propionic § acid, 
I-astman is in an excellent basic raw 
material position for the manufac- 
ture of these two baking ingredients. 


‘ 


New Products 

New Services 

New Literature 

This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 


products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 


Also, as the supplier of Tenox food- 
antioxidants including  buty- 
lated hydroxytoluene butylated 
hydroxyanisole, the company has 
been serving the food processing in- 
dustry for some time. 

The Eastman propionates, pack- 
aged in 150-lb. drums, are stocked 
in New York, Chicago, Houston, 
Kingsport, Tenn.; Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. Technical assistance 
for users of the products will be 
made available by Eastman through 
its food service laboratories at Kings- 
port. Other possible applications of 
the Eastman propionates include in- 
hibiting functions in food packaging 
materials and dairy products. 

Further information about the new 
propionates may be obtained by 
checking No, 4037 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 1011— 
Panhandler Pad 


Panhandler, Inc., has released its 
latest model bakery pad, which it 
claims is better looking and of better 
performance than previous pads. The 
company says that the 1957 pad has 


TN». Silicone Coating 
No. 4037 
4038 
1 No. 4°39 


Steel Convevor 
Now Catalog 


NAME... 


ADDRESS 


Send me information on the items marked: 


Rope, Mo'd Inhibitor™ No. 4011—Panhandler Pad 


Others (list numbers) 


CLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 


No 4010—-Wall Covering 


No. 4042—Small Compressor 
No. 4043—-Milk Proteins 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT 2 


(Sec, 34.9, 
PLL. & 
MINNEAPULIS, 
INN, 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if’matled in the United States 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 
The American Baker 


P. O. Box 67, 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


better laundering and heat-resistant 
qualities than before, due to scien- 
tific advances in the patented inner 
lining to prevent penetration of heat 
and hot liquids. The elastic wrist 
band bas been moved to give greater 
wrist protection. Also,.a better meth- 
od of impregnating the shrunk terry 
cloth surface With resin has added 
greater life by decreasing wear 
through abrasion. Details can be ob- 
tained by checking No. 4041 and mail- 
ing the enclosed coupon on this page. 


No. 1038—Steel 
Conveyor 


A versatile, stainless steel conveyor 
featuring sanitary operation was re- 
cently released by Thiele Engincer- 
ing Co, of Minneapolis for handling 
packaged foods, bulk materials or as 
an inspection belt. 

The entire frame of the conveyor 
is made of stainless steel sheet with 
an casy-to-clean, ground and polished 
surface. The conveyor assembly and 
fasteners are fully corrosion resis- 
tant and not affected -by cleaning 
solvents. 

Another feature is the use of a 
clear, polyester film plastic belt of 
one-fifth the tensile strength of steel, 
yet light, and completely transpar- 
ent. It is easy to clean, easy to re- 
place, maintains proper tension, yet 
will not stretch, says the manufac- 
turer. 

The conveyor can be supplied in 
widths ranging from 4 to 36 in. The 
basic conveyor is 8 ft. long. As many 
4-ft. extensions may be attached as 
needed. For convenient operating, the 
legs are adjustable to a height rang- 
ing from 26 to 38 in. Also, the legs 
may be located anywhere along the 
frame at 6-in. intervals for maximum 
stability. 

The conveyor is equipped with a 
variable-speed drive motor, providing 
instant selective belt speeds ranging 
from stop to 1,800 in. a minute. More 
information may be obtained by 
marking No. 4038 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 1012—Small 
Compressor 


According to the Gardner-Denver 
Co., a small compressor that supplies 
oil-free air is now available. The new 
unit is the Gardner-Denver CACB 
model, designed to provide oil-iree air 
for the operation of instrument con- 
trols, as well as for use in food pro- 
cessing, and other products. 

The compressor is said to use car- 
bon parts in the cylinder which re- 
quire no oil or water lubrication. The 
CACB is a. single-stage, air-cooled 
unit which is available base or tank 
mounted, It supplies 4 to 5 cu. ft. of 
oil-free air a minute, and is suitable 
for discharge pressures of 40 to 100 
psi. Automatic start and stop con- 
trols are supplied as needed. For com- 
plete details, check No, 4042 and mail 
the coupon to this magazine, 


No. 1013—MMilk 
Proteins 


Sheffield Chemical, a division of 
National Dairy Products Corp., Inc., 
has announced the availability of the 
“Sheftene Series" of concentrated 
milk proteins for nutritional supple- 
mentations of cereals, flour, pharma- 
ceutical, infant food and geriatric 
diet preparations. 


Products in the series are Sheftene | 


C2 Edible Casein Flour (soluble 
form), C2 Edible Casein, Calcium 


‘Caseinate and Sheftene 60. All four 


products are high in protein content 
(up to 90%), and provide all eight 


September, 1957 


essential amino acids in proper bal- 
ance, J 

According to the company’s tech- 
nologists, an abundance of lysine in 
the milk proteins makes them suit- 
able as multiple amino acid foods 
supplements, particularly cereal 
grain products. The research division 
of National Dairy Products 
a biological value of about 
these products. 

A brochure is available on request 
The data includes, in condensed form, 
results of new nutritional studies. and 
a general description of the products 
and their applications. Check No 
4043 on the coupon and mail it to 
this publication. 


4 
No. 1039—New 

Catalog 

A new 16-paye catalog designed to 
describe its complete line of materi- 
als handling containers has just been 
announced by Continental-Diamond 
Fibre Corp. 


rts 


for 


Titled “CDF Materials Handling 
Containers,” it describes in detail th 
complete line of vuleanized fiber 


trucks, trays, boxes, baskets, seam- 
less cans and barrels manufactured 
by the company. Information 
vided includes uses, sizes, colors and 
features of cach item presented in 
the catalog. Many of these materials 
handling containers are used in the 
baking industry. For details, check 
No. 4039 and mail the coupon. 


No. 1010—Waill 
Covering 

Improved sanitation on walls and 
ceilings can be achieved at 
With “Sanitile.” according to the 
Master Mechanics Co., the manufac- 
turer. 

Applied over wood, plaster, wall- 
board, cement or concrete block, San- 
itile creates a one-piece ceramic-like 
surface that resists the 
action of steam, condensation, water, 
grease, acids and alkalies. It a! 
vides a hard, high-gloss surface that 
resists and prevents the growth and 
propagation of mold, 
fungus. 

Sanitile, according to the manufac- 
turer, is specifically recommended for 
areas where hichest standards of san- 
itation are vital for wholesomeness 
of food under process, such as bak- 
eries, hospitals and other institutions 

The resistance of Sanitile. to .e- 
peated washings and destructive con- 
ditions common to food 
enables the reduction of maintenance 
expense and the savings of costly re- 
coating jobs, says the company. Check 
No. 4040 and mail the coupen 


a saving 


destructive 


so pro- 


and 


bacteria 


processing 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3958—Flavor periodical, Mag- 
nus, Mabee and Reynard, Inc. 

No. 3959—Dispensing pump for 15- 
65 gal. drums, Multi-Meter Corp. 

No, 3960—Plant cleaning device, 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

No. 3961—Stecl belt conveyors, 
Sandvik Steel, Ine. 

No. 3962—Bulk car brush, Fuller 
Brush Co. 

No, 3964—Border - printed display 
doily, Harvey Paper Products Co. 

No. 3965—Rack-type automatic 
proof box, Read Standard Corp. 

No. 3066—Bakery sanitation book- 
let, Oakite Products, Inc. 

No. 3967—Two film-grade poly- 
ethylene resins, Bakelite Co., divi- 
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sion of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. 

No, 
bread wrapping, Waxed Paper Mer- 
chandising Council. 

No, 3970—Finger tip bowl control, 
Triumph Manufacturing Co. 

No, 3971—Bag opening and loading 
machine, Errich International Corp. 

No. 3972—Food plant insecticide, 
Huge Co., Ine 

No. 3978—Shortening product, An- 
derson, Clayton & Co. 

No, 3974—Dict booklet, Sugar In- 
formation, Ine. 

No, 3975—Bread_ slicing handbook, 
Gopher Grinders, Inc. 

No, 3976—Bag closure labels, Kwik 
Lok Corp 

No. 8977—Liquid sugars, 
Syrups & Sugars, Ine 

No. 3978—S design 
for Easter exke decorations, 
Produets. 

No. 3979—Dricd toru'a yeast, 
Star Yeast & Co. 

No. 3980—Flour dump-sifter for 


Refined 


suggestions 


Westeo 


Rel 


barged flour, Read Standard. Divi- 
sion, Capitol Products Corp 
No, street truck, 


Cleveland Velie e Co 

No, 3982—Rol! mou'dor 
Read Standard ion, 
Products Corp 


panner, 
Capi‘o! 


3968—Technical manual] on: 
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No. 3983—Refrigeration, Foster Re- 
frigerator Corp. 

No. 39841—Production freezers, Re- 
frigeration Corporation of America. 

No, 3986—Bread wrapper, Nashua 
Corp. 

No, $085—Aluminum foil wrap, 
Shellmar-Betner Flexible Packaging 
Division, Continental Can Co. 

No. 3987—Food grede antioxidant. 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc, 

No. 3988—Circular on plII meter, 
Photovolt Corp. 

No. 4001—Booklet on “Sweetose” 
in corn syrup in bread, rolls and buns, 
A. FE. Staley Manufacturing Co. 

No. 4002—Vibrators for industrial 
applications, Martin Engineering Co. 

No, 4003—Funzgicidal paint, Charles 
Bowman & Co. 

No, 4005—Doughnut fryer, J. C. 
Pitman & Sons, Inc. 

No. 4004—Cleaner attachment for 
band slicing machines, Gopher Grind- 
ers, Inc. 

No. 4006—Cheese cake formula 
book, Edward M. Voorhees. 

No. 4007—All-metal coolers, Nor- 
Lake, Ine. 

No. 4008—Brochure on freezers, 
Foster Refrigerator Co, 

No, 4009—Bulk transport bulletin, 
Fuller Co. 


4018—Food Antioxidant, Kop- 
per’ Co., Ine. 

1919—Soy flour booklet, Arch- 
niels-Midland Co. 

4020—Under counter bin, Alu- 
n Cooking Utensil Co., Ine, 

No, 421—Bread cooler booklet 
Rt Standard Division of Capitol 
P. iets Corp, 

1022—Coding and imprinting 
a hment for wrapping and bun- 
d machines, Adolph Gottscho, Inc. 

10°3—Bu Ik shortening, John 
& Co. 

» 4021—New cookie making ma- 
e, Middleby-Marshall. 

No, 4025—Oil hone for knives and 
Wulff Manufacturing Co. 

No, 4026—Fork-lift’ trucks, Clark 
Equipment Co. 

» 1027—Bakery pan washer, In- 
dustrial Systems Co. 

No, 4028—Trade show 
Foster Refrigerator Corp. 


exhibits, 


No, 4029—Vertical plane freezing, - 


Cyclomatic Freezing Systems, Ine. 

No. 4030—F ood research listed, 
Food and Nutrition Board, National 
Re careh Council. 

No. 1031—New tape, Chicago Gas- 
ket 

No, 4052—Packaging 
Dove & Sons, Inc. 

No, 4033—Scale brochure, 
Weight Scale Co. 


table, J. B. 
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Statistics on Sugar 
Brought Up to Date 


WASHINGTON ~The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued 
vised Volume of its two-volume pub- 
lication, “Sugar Statisties.” The new 
volume, which brings to date and re- 
vises the original Volume the 
series iss ued in June, 1953, is en- 
titled “Sugar Statisties and Data 
Compiled in the Administration of 
the Sugar Acts.” 

Included are statistics on deli 
stocks, receipts, production, quota ac- 
tions, prices, indexes of 


t 


verics, 


tors, Sugar Act payments and tax 
collections, tariffs, as wet iS Statis- 
tices on world production and 
trade, The statistics were compiled 
by the Suyvar Division, Commodity 


Stabilization Service, from reports 
submitted to USDA, statistical and of- 
ficial documents of other government 
agencies, and information from trade 
sources. 

upon request 
mm, Commo- 


Copies are availabte 
to the Information Divisi« 


dity Stabilization Service, US. De- 
partrient of Agriculture, Washingten 
DC. 


For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 


ry 


re No. 4010—Butter formulas, H. C. 
NS CODING AND MARKING Brili Co., Ine. No. 4034—C ake separator sets, BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
ie “Code doting ond moshing mechines tor the flour No. 4011—Job evaluation booklet, Leon D. Bush Co, America’s Premier Cake Flour 
i oun, Business Research Corp. No, 4035—Special end labels, Pol- BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
Write for information on specific problem No, 4012—Booklet on yeast, Quar- lock Paper Corp. 25 Broad Streot New York City 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION termaster Food & Container Insti- No. 1056--Lu k flour weigher, To- 
N. Clark st. Chiengo 13, Hlinols tute. ledo Scale Co 4 
No, 4013—Sugar trailer, Fuller Co, No, 5508—Embezzlement controls, d 
= No, 4014—Hydraulic Drum Lift, Fidelity & Deposit Co. { 
¥ To bake the best... Sterling, Fleischmann Co. No, 5527—Vacuum cleaner, Bur- A vertise By the filse. 
buy the best! No. 4015—Sampling At- rows Equipment Co. Your TRUCKS have r Metal Tr ck 
= ‘ kinson Bulk Transport Co. No. 6505—Emergency light unit, Fraines make th 
Quality Bakery Products No. 4016—Bulk Food Handling, General Scientific Equipment Co. TWO Big Jobs!.. | tn rg 
NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION Victory Metal Manufacturing Co. Neo. 6519—Insecticide for use j 
s Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. No, 4017—Pie Plate Manual, Ekco around foodstuffs, J. I. Holcomb yarpER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Engineering Co, Manufacturing Co., Inc. 721 PHILLIPS AVENUE @ TOLEDO 12, 
> 
HG 
= | 
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QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
U N D R YO U HAT designed for the specific needs of the mod- 
ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 
flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior : 
results in every bakery item you produce. : } 
Call... Write... or Wire to: 


The Quaker-Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. | 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas ; 
and Los Angeles, California 


wt 
WHEAT FLOUR 
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HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,searrve, u.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, Eastexs Reaver Street, New Youw Crry 
Qual 
if 
J. F. IMBS MILLING CO, 12" 
f Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
| | “BLODGETT’S” RYE 
ISA specially Milled by the Blodgett 1838 
WORD YOUR CUSTOMER FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
| QUALITY FROM EVERY ANGLE) 
Be sure of better-tasting, better- 
selling cakes and pastries with i 
3) DIAMOND 4 
| BAKERY 
i 4 
macaroon paste Willers of Pine Bakery Flours 
1 | DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR COMPANY 
e FONDANT ICING MEMPHIS, TENN. CAPACITY 20,000 CWTS. 4 
i n the 85 id 
“Fancy Cake Baking” 
JUDITH at 
HENRY HEIDE, Incorporated GOLD CROSS 
: 313 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
| FLOUR MITES COMPANYS 


GENERAL OFFICES GREAT. FALIS, MONTANA 
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La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS | 


———— RED WING, MINNESOTA | 


You can depend 
on mr GRANGE 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 


All Grades | 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


OTSEGO 


A fancy clear favored 
in the highest 
quality shops 


SINCE, 187.9; 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY | 


KATO, MINNESOTA 
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Be Proud of Your 


The Consolidated Flour Mills 


“In the Heart of 
Wichita, Kansas 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


Centenmal mits, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


as We Are of Ours, tor 
GIBRALTAR KANSAS. BEST. | 
>. 
a ) 
“a MILLS AT SPOKANE: WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND : 
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To-Day’'s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


the priceless quality in flour 


WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


CRACKER KING—crocker sponge flor 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


Pr» 


’ Although we have one of the newest flour mills in the 
United States, we have just completed a new 
remodernization program. Result—increased sanita- 


of the baker’s art are consistently possible tion—increased efficiency—increased capacity. 

only when the flour is uniformly high quality. ; , 

That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests Our capacity was increased more than 50%. As a 

all flour to meet your specifications before result, we welcome inquiries from quality-minded 

you bake it. bakers who prefer a short patent mellow spring 
wheat flour. 


Flour wills America, Su. | TRISTATE MILLING CO. cn, s. on. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter 


Many years’ experience as a practicing baker, produc- 
tion expert and as a talented researcher into the craft and 
business of baking enables the author of The Bakeshop 
Trouble Shooter to speak with authority. A. J. Vander Voort 
has proved his remedies in actual back shop experience and 
tempered them by laboratory investigation. He is the head 
of the famous Dunwoody Baking School, and technical 
editor of The American Baker magazine. 


The Trouble Shooter is becoming a classic among baking 
industry publications; it is now in its fifth printing. 


You will find it an invaluable aid in solving production 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur. 


The American Baker, 
| P.O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


O Bill me | 


U Payment is enclosed 


Gentlemen: Please send...... copies of The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter, at $1 each. 
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most active, has led to the idea that 
its removal deprives flour of. valuable 
vital qualities.’ Standard bread re. 
ceived widespread publicity in the 
next two years because the subject 
was taken up by the Daily Mail. It é 
was opposed by the millers and the 
reasons given by one of their apolo- d 
FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER gists were that they had been doing 
their best for generations to perfect 
their technique and were proud of { 
what they had done. The millers ar. 
THE STORY OF ALLINSON was said to have believed that the Sued that it was impossible to stand. 
coarse rye ‘pumpernickel’ breads ardize bread when the composition of 
A GRAHAM CONTEMPORARY—In would not suffer much from this and were the most nourishing. In spite of the raw materials varied so much, 
their book, “Breads White and _ we should be a soberer nation.’ Allinson’s efforts most people in Eng- @d that flour containing germ would 
Brown,” reviewed editorially in a re- land continued to eat white bread; 
cent issue of The Northwestern Mill- Pioneering Idea pero a0 pe mica wan canter: te a ber of Parliament, who said in the C 
er, a pair of British api 4 “Although Allinson spoke and : House of Commons that in the opin- Y 
tists, R. A. McCance an r. E. M. wrote like this, he was a pioneer in ion of some of the leading millers in rot 
Widdowson, bring to light some little some of his ideas, as one of his claims Pamp hlet Issued the country the so-called standard hole 
known fragments of the century-old for a vegetarian diet shows: ‘Cheap “In 1909 the Bread and Food Re-_ bread consisted of ‘ordinary bread the 
legend of one of the great food fad- dinners for the poor and for school form League issued a pamphlet on made with ordinary flour to which a Was 
dists of all times, the Rev. Sylvester children are wanted; these can be the ‘Standardization of bread.’ Its little pig meal had been added.’ Some 
Graham. whose name and fame are © VeR at a very small cost when flesh members wanted the people’s bread people wanted the nutritional merits Sc 
3 : d is not used. Peas, beans, lentils.’ Ac- to contain the germ of the wheat of the new bread to be brought to the stick 
perpetuated in a way that needs nO Cording to J. Goodfellow, another nu- ‘which has singular richness in oil, in notice of the working man, but noth. reta 
explaining to readers of this journal. tritional writer of this era, it was nitrogenous matter and in phosphoric ing seems to have come of this, and men 
“It is somewhat disillusioning,” largely due to Allinson that there acid and also the semolina, a portion the working classes were not carried used 
write these authors, “to realize that was a demand for wholemeal bread’ of the wheat very rich in flesh and away by the ideas of the Bread Re- be a 
Graham appears to have obtained and that there was also a supply bone forming materials and in fat, form League; they did not understand ever. 
most of his information about mill- available. Before his agitation ‘brown’ but with little fiber.’ This recommen- chemistry and were not interested in to ic 
ing, baking and early diéts from Rees’ bread had been made of a reconsti- dation appeared in the pamphlet: ‘It health; they were accustomed to movi 
Encyclopedia, which was published in _ tuted mixture of white flour and bran. is very desirable that a standard white bread and they preferred it; form 
1819, but it is difficult to over-esti- Goodfellow himself did not think that should be fixed for what is sold as and they had the millers solidly be- 
mate the influence of a man whose’ there was much to be gained by going bread. This has been established for hind them.” C 
bread became a household word for. back to the ‘natural food of man’; he milk, and the standardization of eee Mi 
over 100 years. Graham bread, or its recognized that wholemeal bread con- bread is even more important as ‘ 
imitations, must have been exten- tained more protein, fat and minerals _ bread and flour form about two fifths A M d A 1 
odaern esop 
sively eaten by people who were’ than white, but thought that these of the weight of food consumed by 1 
health minded. The Queen (Victoria) advantages were to some extent neu- the working classes, and constitute CURRENTLY HEARD IN WARSAW Ad 
was reported to have adopted the use_ tralized by poorer digestibility. He almost the sole diet of many poor -—A crow is sitting on a branch, eat- 1 
of brown bread in 1847 as anexample admitted that wholemeal bread would children.’ A number of well-known ing bread. A hungry fox chances 1 
to her subjects. be a better food than white if the physicians associated themselves with along and says, “Oh, crow, they say The 
McCance and Widdowson report ‘diet were to consist almost entirely this movement. The term ‘standard’ that you sing so beautifully. Sing for 10 
that although Graham’s ideas were f bread, but fortunately, this was as applied to bread was an old one me. The crow, by no means stupid, Aa 
sponsored by a society which was Ot often the case and, as was well and had been used several times dur- hides his bread under his wing and 1 
called the Bread Reform League, the known, few people preferred brown ing the 18th century in years of crows. ’ The determined fox says, 
man who brought brown bread to ‘© white. His opinions were in ad- scarcity. It will be seen that the lea~ “Beautifully sung, crow. But your or 
everyone’s notice in England during Vance of his times. gue had dropped the wholemeal of song would be even lovelier if you 8 
the last 20 years of the century was “Although Graham and Allinson Graham and Allinson’s times, and sang in flight with wings outspread. 
Dr. T. R. Allinson. He, like Graham, Were regarded by many people as_ that the value of the new bread was The crow nods, clutches his bread in 
was a strict vegetarian, and he was ‘cranks’ their doctrines made a deep _ now stated in terms of chemistry, but one claw, and flies calmly off. The We 
also a teetotaller and opposed to vac- impression on all those who had any the appeal was really the old one, fox, furious, yells after him “Crow, § comm 
oheation. interest in diet and health. Even summed up in this way: ‘The fact crow, look over there under that J jer mi 
pe without a campaign like that of Al- that the germ is the portion of the bush, your wife is kissing the person- 
costed linson, everyone in Germany in 1871 grain in which the vital processes are — Her 
Graham did. Allinson wrote little ex- of Fre 
cept ‘Medical Essays,’ which were 
published later in book form, but he _ Moral: If you find your wife kiss- 
spoke at meetings all over the coun- =—s the personnel ears, make be- Brin 
try, and his speeches were extensive- lieve you see nothing, otherwise you 12 
ly reported by the press. He did not will lose your bread. 1¢ 
emphasize brown bread as a symbol eee % ¢ 
of old world simplicity although he = Add 
insisted that his flour must be stone- Yipe! a Wood 
ground. He considered that ‘the true 1] 
staff of life was brown bread or L. C. Walker recently pulled a 35- Add: 
wholemeal bread; and it was a true Ib. carp from the Jackson Park lq 
staff—one which would not break un- lagoon in Chicago. His bait was corn Add: 
der them. If they thought to be vege- meal, flour an maple syrup. “I don't En 
tarians and trusted to white bread 
they would surely fail and come know which of the ingredients — 
miserably to grief, but if they brought the fish bite, but they sure like some- Add: 
their children up on brown bread thing in the bait!” said Mr. Walker. Ke 
they would see them grow up with ee °8e Fry ¢ 
strong frames, with good teeth, and . for 
in every way fitted to fight their way That coasamer expenditures . 
through the world. If any one was to food and groceries will increase 25% I 
ask him the complaint from which within the next five yeazs is predicted J |, 0 
Englishmen suffered most, he should by Curtis C. Rogers, executive vice batt 1 
certainly answer constipation or cos- president of the Market Research ie - 
tiveness. This was the result of throw- Corporation of America. A ches 
ing away the best part of the grain eee Varietie 
so as to obtain white bread. If people tinea i 
y of soun ruit, they wou nee ss 
none of the blood purifiers, pills and The P gem have brought their Joys é. Is 
other patent medicines out of which Thei — amin, 
men like Holloway, Whelpton, Bee- 
cham, Clarke, Rooke and others were — weddings, christenings, Conce 
building up fortunes. Persons who eat The . re their mistakes, Cipe for 
white bread often suffer from an ine SANDWICH PROMOTERS—Calling attention to the fact that August was tin 1. land Miter 
ward craving or sinking; to cure this National Sandwich Month are Mary McClure and Bobbi Sell of the Flamingo- And I've survived them am, thing, t 
recourse is often had to beer, wine’ ettes at the Flamingo Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. They are enjeying the Flamingo- He f ni birthda cakes! § "ay wis 
or spirits, which lulls the craving for ettes Special, a tiered tray of assorted petite sandwiches, on the terrace To the tune of ninety bir y Undou 
a time. If they ate brown bread they _ of the patio area of the hotel. —Ethel Jacobson n hay 


Eeclairs 


Can you suggest an icing that will 
be suitable for eclairs? I have had 
trouble finding a suitable icing that 
holds up without getting sticky when 
the eclairs are retarded.—-H. E., 
Wash. 

¥ 

So-called “flat icings’” become 
sticky upon being removed from the 
retarder, and it is generally recom- 
mended that a cream-type icing be 
used instead. The cream icing will not 
be as attractive as the flat type, how- 
ever. The only alternative would be 
to ice the eclairs after they are re- 
moved from the retarder. Try this 
formula. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM ICING 
Mix together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
10 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
1 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. 12 oz. water 
1 oz. vanilla 
Then mix in until light: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
Add: 
11b. 8 oz. bitter chocolate 
Stir in: 
8o0z. water (variable) 


Cruller Mix 


We would very much appreciate a 
commercial formula for French crul- 
ler mix.—S. T., N.Y. 

Here is a formula for the making 

of French Crullers or doughnuts. 


FRENCH DOUGHNUTS 

Bring to a boil: 

120z. shortening (regular) 

1 qt. water 

oz. salt 
Add and stir in thoroughly, using 

a wooden paddle: 

1lb. 8 oz. bread flour—scald well 
Add: 

lqt.eggs about 1% pt. at a time 


Enough water to bring to right 
consistency (approximately 
1% pt. or more) 
Add: 
% oz. baking powder 
Fry at about 360-365° F. 


Putf Paste 


I would appreciate three things: 
(l) A recipe for puff paste using % 
butter—I have trouble with the but- 
ter breaking through the tissues; (2) 
A cheese cake recipe using different 
Varieties of fruit on the bottom or 
mixed in; (3) A plum pudding recipe 
Without using a Boston bread steam- 
ft. Is there any other method of 
steaming?—R. G., Cal. 


Concerning your request for a re- 
“pe for a puff paste using one-half 
tter and one-half puff paste short- 
fing, there is a formula that you 
May wish to try. 
Undoubtedly the difficulty you have 
n having with the butter breaking 


through the tissues is due to the fact 
that the butter is too hard. It should 
have a temperature of 60-70° F. so 
that it will be somewhat plastic. 

Regarding your request for cheese 
cake using different varieties of fruit 
on the bottom or mixed in, here are 
two cheese cake formulas that you 
may wish to try. The fruit used may 
be any type of fruit jam or fruit pie 
filling. It should be placed on the bot- 
tom before the cheese filling is placed 
in the forms. 


In regard to plum pudding, it is not 
necessary to use a Boston bread 
steamer. Some bakers use a pressure 
steamer such as is used in restaurant 
kitchens. We also find bakers who 
bake small plum puddings in paper- 
lined cupcake pans. When doing this 
they are baked at a temperature of 
340-350° F. using some steam in the 
oven. After they are baked and cool- 
ed glaze with a glucose glaze. Prac- 
tically any type of plum pudding 
recipe may be used for this proce- 
dure. 

PUFF PASTE 

Place the following ingredients in 
a bowl and mix at medium speed un- 
til smooth: 

3 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
3 pt. eggs 
12 oz. butter 

1 qt. ice water (variable) 


After the dough is mixed, place in 
the ice box for one hour, then roll in 
1 lb. 12 oz. puff paste shortening and 
1 lb. 4 oz. butter. Give dough one 
three-way and one four-way fold and 
let rest in ice box for 15 min. Give 
dough one more three-way and one 
more four-way fold. Rest dough in ice 
box for 15 min. The dough is now 
ready to make up. 


Note: Always cover dough with a 
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damp cloth while in ice box to pre- 
vent crusting. 

Bake a small sample, and if fat 
flows out, give the dough another 
turn. 

Blend butter and puff paste tho- 
roughly before rolling it in the dough. 


CHEESE CAKES (Fluffy Type) 
Mix together by hand: 
5 lb. cottage cheese (extra dry) 
8 oz. cake flour 
1 oz. salt 
Juice and rind of 1 lemon 
Bring to a boil and stir in rapidly: 
1 qt. milk 
4 oz. butter 


Then add while still warm the fol- 
lowing meringue made of 1 pt. water 
and 3% lb. sugar boiled to 240° F. 
and beaten into 1 qt. of egg whites. 
These ingredients should be mixed to- 
gether as fast as possible and then 
poured into a pan 18x25x4%%” lined 
with the following mixture: 

Rub together: 

1% |b. graham crackers 

11b. granulated sugar 
6 oz. melted butter 
1 oz. cocoa 

As soon as the filling is in the pan, 
place it in the oven at about 375- 
380° F. Bake for 40 to 50 min. 

Note: The correct type of cheese is 
important. The milk should be added 
while hot and the meringue also. The 
cheese mixture should be lukewarm 
when it goes into the oven. The pan 
should be lined with wooden liners 
about one-half in. thick. Do not bake 
any longer than necessary. 


CHEESE CAKE (Heavy Type) 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. butter 
4 oz. starch 
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Add: 
6 lb. cottage cheese which has 
been run through a fine sieve 
Then add: 
1 lb. egg yolks 
Stir in: 
3 pt. sour cream 
Beat light and then fold in care- 
fully: 
1 qt. egg whites 
8 oz. granulated sugar 
Add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Pour the mixture into pans lined 
with a short paste dough. 


SHORT PASTE DOUGH 
Cream together: 
1 lb. sugar 
2 lb. butter 
Add: 
4 oz. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
3 lb. flour 
Bake the cheese cakes at about 
350° F. 
If desired, a few currants may be 
sprinkled on the cheese mixture be- 
fore baking the cakes. 


Uniform Bread 


One day the bread I bake is coarse 
and the next it is very solid. The 
problem is giving me _ considerable 
trouble, and I would appreciate some 
advice. Can you help?—M. B., Minn. 

¥ 

I suggest that you check your 
procedure and make sure that you 
are adding the dissolved yeast right 
after the flour, making certain to 
add the shortening soon after. An- 
other trouble may be that you fail 
to mix your dough long enough. 


| 


to you: 


Got a Problem? 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 


(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


The American Baker, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Bakery Merchandising 


"Taste-Mates" 


Doughnut and Coffee Promotions 
To Be Launched Simultaneously 


America’s best known food combi- 
nation, doughnuts and coffee, will be 
promoted as ‘Taste-Mates” this fall 
as part of the combined, 20th anni- 
versary celebrations of both the Na- 
tional Doughnut Week observance 
and the Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 
it was announced by J. I. Sugerman, 
director of advertising and sales pro- 
motion for DCA Food Industries, Inc., 
formerly the Doughnut Corporation 
of America. 

“Of all the thousands of items in 
the grocery, supermarket and bakery 
field, there are no two related ones 
that lend themselves so easily, so 
spontaneously, so profitably, to a 
trade and retail tie-in promotion, as 
doughnuts and coffee,” said Mr. 
Sugerman. 

“Mass displays will be featured in 
all outlets during the promotion. Past 
experience has proven that when 
doughnuts are highlighted and mass 
displayed, food markets have shown 
a phenomenal increase in sales,” said 
Mr. Sugerman. With doughnuts and 
coffee teamed, sales for both items 
are anticipated for the coming fall 
promotion. To make it easy for the 
retailer to dramatize the combina- 
tion, sturdy, wire-rack floor and 
counter displays with dramatic col- 
orful signs will be available. 

Incentive programs will highlight 
the promotion. “DDD” Awards (Doc- 
tor of Doughnut Display) are being 
offered to the retailer. The award 
consists of a kit containing a card- 
board mortar-board and tassel such 
as is worn by college graduates re- 
ceiving degrees, a special, personal- 
ized diploma, and a lifetime printed 
gold “dunking card.” To spark im- 
pulse sales, retail stores will be of- 
fered animated displays, fuli color 
posters and sales clerk buttonhole 
tags, all available through cooperat- 
ing bakers. 

Doughnut Tree 

Introduced for the first time this 


year will be an excellent sales pro- 
motion tool, called the “Doughnut 


Tree."” Made from heavy cardboard, 
it provides a party table setting to 


— 


hold at least two dozen doughnuts, 
enabling a variety display for selec- 
tion and eye appeal, thus stimulating 
a bigger purchase. The ‘Doughnut 
Tree” will be aimed at party and 
Hallowe'en sales, and can be handled 
by the retailer as a self-liquidator 
offered to the consumer at 25¢ with 
the purchase of a box of doughnuts, 
or free with the purchase of four or 
more dozen. 

With the efforts of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Coffee Bureau added to those 
of DCA, it is expected that an un- 
precedented amount of sales word- 
age and visual coverage will be add- 
ed to a promotion which has, in the 
past, been favorably aided by top ce- 
lebrities in the entertainment world. 
Plans call for dunking contests, ac- 
tivities of the National Dunking 
Assn., Hallowe’en doughnut parties, 
magazine photos and syndicated feat- 
ure stories on public personalities 
dunking doughnuts. 

The joint promotion will encom- 
pass national magazine and _ local 
newspaper advertising, point-of-pur- 
chase material, routeman’s contests, 
special related item display, televi- 
sion, radio, national and local pub- 
licity. 

DCA, supported by doughnut bak- 
ers and the coffee bureau, assisted 
by coffee roasters, will launch the 
heaviest merchandising, advertising 
and publicity campaign ever put be- 
hind the popular doughnuts and cof- 
fee food team. Every home in the na- 
tion will be reached over the air, 
via newspapers and magazines and 
vivid, message-bearing display ma- 
terial. The Ladies Home Journel with 
a circulation of over 5,000,000 will 
earry full-color advertising for Oc- 
tober featuring the ‘“Taste-Mates” 
sweetheart theme of caffee and 
doughnuts. 

As Hallowe’en will occur during 
the height of the promotion, special 
efforts will be made to tie-in dough- 
nuts and coffee with Hallowe'en cele- 
brations, parties and festivities, in the 
homes and churches, as well as other 
community levels. The National Hal- 
lowe’en Assn. (founded 16 years ago 
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SELLING TEAM— this is the type of “team” merchandising pieces local out- 


lets will soon be featuring os part of the massive, fall “Taste-Mates” promo- 


tion tor doughnuts and cwile 


». Co-sponsors are DCA Food Industries, Inc., 
and the Pan-American Coffee Bureau. 


DOUGHNUT HAD 
LOWLY ORIGIN 


When DCA began promoting the 
doughnut as a popular food 29 years 
ago, it had only a fraction of the 
widespread acceptance that dough- 
nuts know today. Much of the credit, 
according to DCA, goes to volunteer 
women of the Salvation Army, who 
introduced doughnuts, and of course 
coffee, to U.S. troops in France dur- 
ing World War I. From there, thanks 
to help from all hands, the doughnut 
grew to become an American food 
tradition in homes, schools, restau- 
rants and, later, over the counters of 
bakeries and supermarkets in every 
community in the land. 


by DCA) will coordinate with the 
doughnut and coffee campaign in its 
annual efforts to advocate safe and 
sane Hallowe’en celebrations in the 
home, on the street, and at civic 
functions. 

DCA’s famous 32 page book “How 
to Run a Successful Party,” will be 
made available to retailers through 
their wholesale bakers. In its new 
revised edition, the book will feature 
doughnut and coffee items and reci- 
pes for party snacks, picnics and 
dunking. 

An important message will be di- 
rected to the teen-age market, to 
whom doughnuts and coffee have long 
been a favorite at all types of func- 
tions and in the past several years 
even helping to curb teen-age delin- 
quency by staging indoor parties, 
proms and events which help to bring 
teen-agers together socially under 
surveillance of elders and organiza- 
tional heads. 

The joint promotion is expected 
also to work well with coffee bureau’s 
“coffee break” campaign on the high- 
ways of the nation as well as in 
offices, shops, plants and schools. 


Electrons May 
Aid Bread, Grain 


Pest Control 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Bread 
made from wheat that was irradiated 
to control grain pests is not greatly 
objectionable to the taste, at least 
at treatment levels sufficient to con- 
trol many of the common pests. These 
results were obtained by foods and 
nutrition and agricultural engineer- 
ing researchers at Michigan State 
University when they asked a group 
of tasters to judge bread samples 
made from irradiated wheat or flour. 
The irradiation was done with the 
MSU electron beam generator. 

Researchers had previous success 
in using the generator to control in- 
sects in stored grains such as wheat. 
But the final test of the usefulness 
of the machine for this purpose is 
the acceptability of the treated prod- 
uct for human use. 

The tests showed that the tasters 
were prejudiced against irradiated 
bread. They a!most always said that 
they disliked the irradiated product 
even when they couldn’t actually tell 
the difference by taste. 

But the test results were promising 
because they showed that the irradi- 
ation level needed to control the in- 
sects and the level where the tasters 
could actually tell whether the sam- 
ple was irradiated or not were about 
the same. This level was high enough 
to kill some of the more common 
pests although it would not control 
all insect pests. 
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HALLOWEEN PROFITS — Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, recommends 
doughnuts attractively topped with 
orange and chocolate frosting for 
Halloween profits for enterprising 
bakers. Pillsbury points out that the 
doughnuts are a natural for a neigh- 
borhood get-together and a pleasing 
handout for young trick-or-treaters, 


Mill-to-Bakery 
Flour Sanitation 
Is Show Topic 


NEW YORK—A varied program of 
topics dealing with many phases of 
sanitation and building maintenance 
has been announced by J. Lloyd Bar- 
ron, chairman of the program com- 
mittee for the Sanitation Mainte- 
nance Show and conference. Mr. Bar- 
ron is director of sanitation for the 
National Biscuit Co. 

Orkin Expositions Management is 
producing the second annual Sanita- 
tion Maintenance Show at the Navy 
Pier in Chicago, Oct. 14-16, 1957. 
The show is sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of Sanitation Management and 
the National Association of Bakery 
Sanitarians. 

In addition to discussions of gen- 
eral problems on industrial sanita- 
tion, there will be specific sessions 
held by the food processing division, 
the building and institutional mainte- 
nance division, and the mi! and bak- 
ery division of the Institute of Sani- 
tation Management. The National 
Association of Bakery Sanitarians is 
meeting jointly with the institute's 
mill and bakery division. 

For the mill and bakery portion 
of the conference Dr. Parker Pierce, 
Arnold Bakeries, Inc., Port Chester, 
N.Y., is chairman of the meeting. 
Speaking on flour sanitation will be, 
for the flour mill, George Wagner, 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Paul S. McSpadden, Commander 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 


will discuss sanitation in transit, and 
another speaker to be selected later 
will cover flour sanitation in the 
bakery. 

Lloyd Salathe, American Institute 
of Baking, New Orleans, will discuss 
training aids for in-plant personnel. 
and John Wayt, vice president, 
American Bakeries Co., Chicago, wil 
talk on product zone cleaning of pro 
duction equipment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


INTO RECEIVERSHIP 
Three Rhode Island corporations 
were petitioned into receivership Tf 
cently. They are the Donut Kettle, 
Inc., Providence; Fuller & Spinney, 
Inc., Pawtucket; and Woonsocket 
Donut Kettle, Inc., Woonsocket. 
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Special Patty Shell Tube Developed To Cut 
Labor Costs, Improve Make-up, Boost Sales 


The increasing popularity of frozen 


prepared foods has created new de- 
mand for those old favorites—patty 
shells. Appetite tempting dishes like 


shrimp, lobster, and mixed seafood 
newburg, chicken ala_ king, and 
others, heretofore reserved for 


special occasions, can now be pur- 
chased by housewives frozen and pre- 

in a matter of minutes, and 
alert bakers are cashing in on the 
renewed demand for good quality 
patty shells. 

Up to now, however, there have 
been many drawbacks to patty shell 
making. High labor costs in make 
up and excessive “cripple” rates have 
discouraged many bakers from offer- 
ing shells as a regular item. 

Problems of patty shell production 
were taken up by the service de- 

ment of Durkee Famous Foods, 
and according to Frank Clegg, Dur- 
kee midwest service supervisor, they 
have come up with an idea to enable 
bakers to make perfect patty shells 
with savings in labor and material. 

The key to the Durkee idea is in 
baking patty shells around a special 
form which simplifies make up and 
keeps them straight-sided and even. 
These forms are metal tubes 3 in. 
high and approximately 2 in. in 
diameter (tapered slightly to afford 
nesting in storage). As an extra mer- 
chandising service to bakers, Durkee 
is making these forms available at 
nominal cost. 


Special Tube Used 

Pastry dough is simply cut with 
a3in. cutter. The special patty shell 
tube is then used to cut a smaller 
circle out of the center. The remain- 
ing “ring” is left around the base of 
the tube and baked. They are made 
without bottoms—a feature that is 
claimed to improve the acceptance 
since this portion is seldom eaten. 
Mr. Clegg said that although the tube 
is an innovation, patty shells made 
without bottoms are not new. In fact, 
many bakers have been marketing 
one piece shells successfully for years. 

Durkee has released figures taken 


watch 
their 


when they come home from school 


Mos need smack when they come home from 
schaol—and aot to satiety bunger. 


epelis the “warmth” of home for them—assurance 
at the love they need to feel secure. 


Few enacks con do as well as 4 slice or two of 
Enriched Bread with j«lly, jam, peanvt butter, 
on any other spread 
There jp high mutrient value in such 4 snack. For 
, Fariched Bread provides growth-promoting 
protein... the minerals so ait 
umportas childhood—irom amd 


BOOSTING BREAD—The Bakers of 
America Program of the American 
Bakers Assn. is continuing its pro- 
stam of placing advertisements in 
journals to stress the nutri- 
importance of bread. This: ad 
iscurrently appearing in the Septem- 
ber issue of the magazine Today’s 
Health, circulation 500,000, which is 
uted by the American Medical 


PATTY SHELLS—The service de- 
partment of Durkee Famous Foods 
developed these tapered metal tubes 
for making patty shells. Research, 
Durkee people say, has proven that 
the metal tubes provide an even 
shell, with less material, less time 
and expense, and with fewer cripples. 


from actual tests in their bake labs. 
According to this report, using the 
new method one man made 265 one- 
piece shells in 65 min.—or 15 seconds 
a shell—without a single cripple. 
Using the old method. the same man 
was able to make only 172 two-piece 
shelis in 108 min., or 38 seconds a 
shell. According to these tests, Dur- 
kee’s new method of making patty 
shells saves 49% in material, 147% 
in labor and 25% in baking time. 

Durkee patty shell tubes with a 
pamphlet giving full directions and a 
tested formula for making ideal 
patty shell dough can be obtained 
from any Durkee representative or 
by writing to Durkee Famous Foods, 
900 Union Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Food Stores See 
5.7% Increase in 
Bakery Sales 


NEW YORK—In its annual sur- 
vey, Food Field Reporter publica- 
tion discloses that the bakery de- 
partment of food stores showed an 
increase of 5.7% for the year, com- 
pared with a 6.5% increase for all 
food sales through groceries. 

Total expenditures in the nation’s 
food stores in 1956, it was reported, 
were $39 billion, for a gain of 6.8% 
over 1955. Of this amount, food ac- 
counted for $33 billion and sales in 
the baked food departments, based 
on retail prices, totaled $3,130,- 
500,000. 

The total retail value of all baked 
goods consumed, from all sources, is 
placed at $5,974,290,000 of which 52% 
is bought through food stores. The 
following estimates of grocery sales 
for the various classifications of 
baked foods are shown for 1956 and 
1955, in that order (000’s are 
omitted): 

White bread, $1,500,600, $1,419,410; 
other bread, $187,340, $176,410; rolls, 
bread types, $68,080, $65,230; total 
bread and rolls, $1,756,020, $1,661,- 
050. 

Pies, $39,730, $39,230; doughnuts, 
$103,240, $95,890; cakes and other 
pastry, $346,340, $331,180; total sweet 
goods, $489,310, $466,300. 

A total of $534,890,000 is shown 
for grocery flour sales last year. This 
breaks down as follows (000’s are 
omitted): 

Family flour, $261,920, down 2.9%; 
cake flour, $10,490, down 9.9%; pan- 
cake flour, $25,770, up 1.9%; prepared 
mixes, $236,710, up 0.5%. 
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Handling 
Complaints 


Repeat 
Training 


Signs Give 
The Answers 


Mail 
Idea 


Suggestion 
Plan 


Bulletin 
Board 


MERCHANDISING HINTS FOR THE RETAIL BAKER 


RINGING THE 


cash 
register 


There are various techniques for dealing with complaints. 
One retailer, for example, operates on the theory that 
98% of all customers are sincere when complaining. The 
retailer figured that even if, technically, in some cases 
there was no basis for complaint, the fact that the custo- 
mer was sincere compelled the firm to make some sort 
of adjustment. Whether or not you accept this theory, 
the first step is to get the complaining customer in a 
reasoning frame of mind. If possible, both the adjuster 
and customer should be seated, and the customer should 
have all the time he wants to explain his point of view. 
One store owner says: “Let the customer get everything 
off his chest before you say anything at all. Don’t blame 
the customer or argue with him. Suggest that you'll do 
something by way of adjustment, thus showing that you 
recognize the customer’s rights and opinions. Usually, 
when a customer sees that the merchant wants to be 
fair, the customer tries to be fair, also.” 


Repetition is neecssary in order to have a successful sales 
training program for your employees. There is no such 
thing as a “one shot” training program. A program must 
be continuous. Few sales people can fully absorb ali 
aspects of a sales training story at first exposure. Even 
fewer can retain indefinitely all that they do absorb. 
Also, consider that your employees may change from time 
to time and provision should be made to enable new 
employees to get the basic sales training information. 
The need for refresher type training, then, becomes ob- 
vious. 


Good informative signs not only aid the customer in 
making his selection, but in many instances, train the 
sales person by keeping him informed of specific selling 
features of the merchandise concerned. Good signs in- 
corporate all of the features not obvious in the merchan- 
dise itself. Merchandise can sell itself with the aid of an 
effective sign program that anticipates and answers the 
customer’s questions—thus becoming a silent salesman 
in augmenting the efforts of selling personnel, claims the 
Sears merchandiser. 


Suppose you are sending out a mailing piece to several 
hundred prospects and customers. To increase interest in 
the mailing, you can print most of the pieces in one color 
and a certain number of the pieces in another color. Then, 
you can offer free gifts to those receiving mailing pieces 
of the second color if they bring them into your store. 
It might be a good idea to announce in an earlier news- 
paper ad that you are doing this. Then your prospects 
and customers will be watching for the mailing piece, and 
this will increase attention paid to it. Also, you may be 
able to obtain some new or better customers from among 
those who bring in the lucky-color mailing pieces. The 
copy on the mailing piece, as well as in the previous ad, 
should tell of the offer. 


One retailer began using the suggestion plan to step up 
morale of his employees and reports that it was found 
to be helpful in this respect. Employees are handed 
printed forms titled, “Suggestion Plan.” These forms 
come with detailed instructions for use. The first para- 
graph begins: “I suggest that. .. .” The second paragraph 
starts, “This suggestion will accomplish the following 
results. . . .” The third paragraph is headed, “This is 
how it can be done... .” At the bottom of the form 
is space for employees fully to identify themselves. A 
numbered stub is provided which the employee keeps so 
that there will be no mixup in crediting the suggestions. 
When a suggestion is accepted the employee is given a 
cash award. 


An attractive bulletin board in your store can be a real 
sales aid. Above all, the bulletin board should carry 
pictures of customers and tell the benefit they have ob- 
tained with your products. If the board is attractive and 
neat and placed in a spot where store traffic can’t miss it, 
it can really help to promote business. 
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Air Force Plan 
For Bakery 
Abandoned 


DENVER — The Air Force has 
abandoned previous plans to operate 
its own baking installation at the 
mammoth $128 million Air Force 
Academy near Denver which is 
scheduled to be occupied by July, 
1958. The Air Force announced it 
would purchase its bakery products 
from commercial bakeries in the 
Colorado area. 

The Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee and the Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn. hailed the decision as a vic- 
tory in their efforts to keep the 
Armed Forces and civilian govern- 
ment agencies out of competition 
with private business. 

A report given by Sen. John J. 
Sparkman (D., Ala.), chairman of 
the committee, said the Air Force 
has abandoned plans to freeze ice 
cream and bake bread, pies, cakes 
and pastries at the Air Force Acad- 
emy. Instead, commercial bakeries 
and ice cream manufacturers in the 
Colorado area will provide ice cream 
and bakery products for the Air 
Academy. 

The report criticized the Air Force 
for not supplying more details on its 
original plans for baking facilities 
at the new service school. 

“Candid answers to questions raised 
by businessmen and by your commit- 
tee might have avoided confusion 
regarding the intentions of the Air 
Force to compete with private busi- 
ness,” the report said. 

“It is most disturbing that the Air 
Force would proceed with plans to 
compete with industries in the Den- 
ver area without first having made 
a careful and thorough survey to de- 
termine the ability of private indus- 
try to supply its needs for the Acad- 
emy,” the report further stated. 

The report said many defense and 
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civilian government agencies still are 
operating commercial and industrial 
type of operations that duplicate 
goods and services available from 
private industry. It said the defense 
department had listed 1,755 opera- 
tions as competitive with private 
business earlier this year, and so far 
had discontinued only 548 of them. 

The report asked for a speed-up 
in elimination of such plants and 
businesses which compete with pri- 
vate business. 


Chemical Society 
Meetings to Be 
In New York 


NEW YORK—Chemical advances 
in the study of cancer and heart dis- 
ease and important new raw materi- 
als for the nation’s industries will be 
discussed at the 132nd national meet- 
ing of the American Chemical Soci- 
ety in New York Sept. 8-13. 

Sessions of the meeting will be 
held in the Barbizon-Plaza, Henry 
Hudson, Park Sheraton, Plaza, Bilt- 
more, Commodore, Governor Clinton, 
Martinique, New Yorker, Sheraton- 
McAlpin and Statler Hotels. 

Two cancer symposia are on the 
program, one dealing with ‘Metabol- 
ism and Clinical Problems” and the 
other with ‘Viruses and Cancer.” The 
relationship between dietary fats and 
atherosclerosis, the role of enzymes 
in respiration and a new technique 
for detecting barbiturates in the 
bloodstream are among. scheduled 
topics in the fields of medicinal and 
biological chemistry. 

New crops for American agricul- 
ture, new uses for existing crops and 
safety evaluation of food additives are 
some of the subjects on the agenda 
of the division of agricultural and 
food chemistry. The role of antibiotics 
in the preservation of foods and in- 
dustrial materials also will be ex- 
amined by this division. 


MENU TRICKS WITH BREAD—Wives of delegates to the convention of the 
American Association of Agricultural College Editors are shown how tasty 
tricks with bakers’ breads can easily bring variety to daily menus by Dorothy 
Besemer, nutrition field representative of the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago. The group includes, left to right, Mrs. Betty Wells, administrative 
assistant to the dean of home economics, University of Colorado; Miss Bese- 
mer; Mrs. Samuel Reck, wife of the president of the association; and Mrs. 
Lewis Thomas, wife of the director of information, University of Colorado. 
The ideas for the breads were developed by the consumer service department 


of the institute. 


Dr. W. B. Bradley 
Speaks on Food’s 


Fight on Faddism 


CHICAGO—Before a recent meet- 
ing of the Georgia Public Health 
Assn., Dr. William B. Bradley of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, defended the food industries 
against attacks from pressure groups. 

The full text of Dr. Bradley’s ad- 
dress follows: 

Much has been added to our knowl- 
edge of nutrition by the tireless ef- 
forts of countless scientists who de- 
vote their lives to investigating man’s 
nutritional requirements and the nu- 
tritional contributions of our food 
supply. Because of this great in- 
crease in knowledge one would ex- 
pect vast improvement in the in- 
formation dispensed to the general 
public concerning food and health. 
As one looks around, however, he 
finds that the preponderance of nu- 
tritional information disseminated to 
the public falls in the category of 
food faddism. This is not limited to 
the misinformation disseminated by 
Gaylord Hauser in his books or from 
the lecture platform nor is it limited 
to the “educational material’ from 
the Lee Foundation for Nutritional 
Research or the American Academy 
of Nutrition. These sources of food 
faddist ideas are well known to you. 

The term ‘food faddism” covers a 
multitude of sins. Food faddism may 
stem from an over-emphasis of a sci- 
entific fact concerning food and 
health. Or, it may be the zealous 
pursuit of an idea which has never 
been tested scientifically or one which 
may be the opposite of scientific fact. 
It is a fact that chewing of one’s 
food is an important adjunct to the 
digestion and utilization of food. 
Chewing divides the food into small 
particles which are more readily at- 
tacked by enzymes in the gastro- 
intestinal tract. At the same time 
it mixes the food with saliva, which 
itself contains enzymes capable of 
degrading starches and dextrins. The 
over-emphasis of scientifically 
established fact led to Fletcher’s very 
colorful food fad which at one time 
was so popular that the term Fletch- 
erism is listed in the dictionary and 
is defined as: “The thorough masti- 
cation of solid food and the taking 
of liquids by sips.” 

It is a scientific fact that proteins 
are among the required nutrients. It 
has also been established that in 
various parts of the world nutritional 
defic‘ency is prevalent due to con- 
sumption of inadequate quantities of 
or poor quality proteins. However, 
our current over-emphasis on the 
need for protein in the American 
diet ‘and the need for making each 
source of protein biologically perfect, 
is a form of food faddism. 

A popular form of food faddism is 
the preaching of the so-called inferior 
nutritional qualities of our present- 
day food supply because of food proc- 
essing, depleted soils, use of inor- 
ganic fertilizers and industry’s use 
of poisonous chemicals as substitutes 
for the more nutritious ingredients 
used in grandma’s kitchen. This type 
of food faddism is calculated to de- 
stroy the public’s confidence in the 
food industry and the food regulatory 
agencies. At the same time, it makes 
possible a profitable business in or- 
ganically - grown vegetables, stone- 
ground flour, sunflower seed and the 
like. 

It is apparent that food faddism 
may take many forms. Those who 
preach these concepts, the food fad- 
dists, may be difficult to character- 


When it’s time 
to have a bite 
~havea 
sandwich! (60) 


Watch jor the Land om 


ASSURED BY THE FLOOR APUISORT BURIAL, TON 


SIRELY, LONDON, 


{NTERNATIONAL SUPPORT —The 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, found 
in this British newspaper advertise- 
ment added evidence of international 
support for August—National Sand- 
wich Month. The advertisement, is- 
sued by the British Flour Advisory 
Board, features a recipe for an egg- 
and-fresh-onion sandwich, suggesting 
snack service. The ad is part of a 
larger promotion which includes the 
use of almost all media in an effort 
to increase consumption of flour in 
Great Britain. 


ize also. Many have little or no for- 
mal training in the field of nutri- 
tion nor have they learned much 
about this subject from their experi- 
ences. Those with the poorest back- 
grounds appear to be the most vocal 
and their teachings are listened to or 
read most frequently by the general 
public, because they have little diffi- 
culty making their limited knowledge 
understood. 

A food faddist may have one or 
more foods which he touts as a must 
in the diet. Who else would extol 
the virtues of blackstrap molasses, 
yogurt and rose hips? I believe, in 
some measure, all of us are amateur 
food faddists in this respect because 
of our over-emphasis of the need of 
some particular food in the diet. 
Those of us who say we never out- 
grow our need for milk or those who 
say that a certain serving of meat 
must be in the daily diet are food 
faddists, to a small degree. As evi- 
dence of this, is the fact that there 
are large numbers of people who 
consume neither of these foods’ yet 
have good health and live to a useful 
old age. 

A food faddist may have his “must- 
not foods,” foods which must not be 
consumed because eating them will 
cause some dire malady. I have heard 
a handsome pair from the public 
platform warn against the eating of 
meat and milk which (according to 
them) must be avoided if we desire 
health. In some cases, the “must 
not” concept may be an over-empha- 
sis of a scientifically established fact. 
Thus, we have people who preach 
vehemently against the use of sugar 
to the extent that their preaching 
reflects food faddism. It is well 
known that dental caries can be 
caused by the misuse of sugar. At 
the same time, there is adequate 
evidence that most people can have 
good teeth and, at the same time, 
consume satisfying quantities of 
sweets. 

Many food faddists have something 
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to sell, which may range from black- 
strap molasses through vitamin and 
mineral concentrates to pots and pans 
which are claimed to provide the only 
means of assuring the retention of 
nutrients during the cooking process. 

Many food faddists bring their 
jdeas to the public through books 
published by the less reputable pub- 
lishing houses, through fly-by-night 
magazines and from the lecture plat- 
forms, promising long life or more 
youthful appearance to anyone who 
may subscribe to their lecture series. 

Food faddism in such quarters is 
easily recognized. However, food fad- 
dism may emanate from -more hal- 
jowed halls. This, in my opinion, is 
more important than the food faddism 
displayed by those whom we all recog- 
nize readily as faddists, because it is 
apt to be accepted even by those who 
have some rudimentary knowledge of 
the subject. 

One would not expect to find food 
faddism in the Congressional Record 
put occasionally members of Congress 
subscribe to food faddist ideas which 
become recorded for posterity. As an 
example of this, I would like to cite 
astatement introduced by Rep. Usher 
L. Burdick of North Dakota. This 
statement appeared in the Congres- 
sional Record of March 7. Previously, 
Mr. Burdick had issued a statement 
to the press on the same subject for 
release on March 7. This statement, 
postage-free, was distributed across 
the country. Mr. Burdick’s statement 
was based on and included a petition 
to Congress by the Massachusetts 
Women’s Political Club of Boston. 
This petition constituted an attack 
on the food industry and the Food and 
Drug Administration, which were ac- 
cused of collusion to block the en- 
forcement of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. I quote the following 
from this petition: 

“The Massachusetts Women’s Poli- 
tical Club hereby petitions the Con- 
gress of the U.S. to make a thorough 
investigation into a matter of far 
greater importance to this country 
than the threat of communism. or 
atomic warfare, because: 

“1. It is more insidious, hidden, and 
unrecognized by either the public or 
the Congress. 

“2. It stems from presumably re- 
putable and respected citizens within 
our midst. 

“3. It exerts more power than the 
Congress itself. 

“4. It propagandizes our people and 
the congressional members into a 
false sense of security. 

‘5. It stamps out freedom of speech 
and of the press. 

“6. It is slowly but surely destroy- 
ing our people more effectively than 
will ever be done by a foreign power. 

“We refer to a most powerful com- 
bination of the American Medical 
Assn., the chemical and drug inter- 
ests, and the refiners and processors 
of our foods all using the Health, Wel- 
fare, and Education Department with 
its expediter, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, to protect their huge 
financial investments and profits to 
the detriment of the health and fu- 
ture welfare of our people.” 

A casual reading of the petition in- 
dicates that those who drew it up are 
influenced by the teachings of the Lee 
Foundation for Nutritional Research 
and the American Academy of Nutri- 
tion. The petition also indicates sup- 
Port of a Boston health food purveyor 
recently prosecuted by the Food and 

g Administration. 
This statement in the Congressional 
rd is not going to influence many 
Pople because of the nature of the 
publication. The petition would influ- 
ence no one who has any knowledge 
of nutrition. However, it appears to 
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have influenced Mr. Burdick who in 
turn resorted to a press release, to 
get wide circulation and thus influ- 
ence a significant proportion of the 
population. The press release is also 
more important than the item in the 
Congressional Record because it 
would seem to be an expression of 
the considered thought of a responsi- 
ble individual in government who had 
reached some definite conclusions as 
a result of careful study. Although 
the entire release is replete with er- 
rors, I quote the following two para- 
graphs only for the sake of brevity: 

“The poisons used in Coca-Cola are 
clearly in violation of the Wiley law, 
but the Coca-Cola business goes mer- 
rily on. A tooth immersed in this 
drink has been proved to be totally 
dissolved in 30 days, yet chemicals 
are used in city water supplies to 
prevent tooth decay, without any 
competent analysis to indicate what 
deleterious effects may result. 

“There seems to be a well-formed 
conspiracy between the big chemical 
companies and the American Medical 
Assn. and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to inject these poisonous 
chemicals into food, not for the safe- 
ty of public health, but for the profits 
arising from the manufacture of the 
chemicals. An examination of the rec- 
ords leaves little in doubt as to the 
facts of this conspiracy.” 

I thought the first paragraph would 
interest you, especially, because of the 
endorsement of fluoridation by the 
American Public Health Assn. I se- 
lected the second paragraph because 
it indicates that the congressman has 
accepted completely the view of the 
petitioners. 

Text books containing this type of 
food faddism are used in public and 
parochial school systems. An example 
is the text book, ‘Neighbors in One 
World,” which is one of the Catholic 
geography series and contains a sec- 
tion on processed foods. This section, 
two pages in length, teaches the 
youngster that the food processor is 
an irresponsible ogre and that one is 
taking his life in his hands when he 
eats commercially manufactured food 
products. 

It would be foolhardy to deny the 
possible misuse of chemicals by the 
food manufacturer. However, it 
should be realized that the food man- 
ufacturer is extremely desirous of 
protecting his customer. The food in- 
dustry for many years has recognized 
a deficiency in the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act as it pertains to chemi- 
cals in foods and has expressed con- 


cern over it. About five years ago, 
leaders in various food industries 
initiated informal meetings to deter- 
mine policy with regard to use of 
chemicals in foods. Statements of 
policy concerning chemicals in foods 
have been issued by: American Bak- 
ers Assn., American Institute of Bak- 
ing, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, American Meat Institute, Dairy 
Industry Committee, Institute of 
Shortening and Edible Oils, Millers 
National Federation, National Res- 
taurant Assn. and Grocery Manufac- 
turers Assn. 

These statements, though different 
in some minor details, are all agreed on 
two things: 1) That chemicals should 
be adequately pretested prior to use 
in foods to determine that they are 
free of toxicity, and 2) That approval 


for use should be obtained from the. 


Food and Drug Administration prior 
to use. Approval by the Food and 
Drug Administration would depend 
upon evidence of safety. The food in- 
dustries testified last year before a 
Congressional Committee that an 
amendment to the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act is desirable. At the 
present time, there are several bills 
before Congress. Either of two of 
these, if adopted, would provide a me- 
chanism whereby the Food and Drug 
Administration could effectively con- 
trol the application of new scientific 
findings to food manufacture. 

“Let’s Eat Right to Keep Fit” writ- 
ten by Adelle Davis and published by 
one of the leading text book pub- 
lishers has been reviewed by a mem- 
ber of the Food and Nutrition Board. 
His review appeared in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health. I should 
like to read to you this nutritionist’s 
opinion of this book: 

“Advances occurring through nutri- 
tion research have brought important 
new knowledge and understanding of 
the relationships between foods and 
health. Unfortunately, interpretation 
of these findings and motivation of 
the public to diets which will assure a 
fuller measure of health have been in- 
adequate, or poorly accomplished. 
Therefore, opportunities have been 
created and too well utilized by food 
faddists and propagandists who con- 
tinually influence large groups of our 
population to consumption of diets 
which may not meet the needs of 
health and in addition call for un- 
warranted expenditures for food. 

“The author of this book had an 
enviable opportunity to make an im- 
portant contribution, since she rec- 
ords as basic purposes of her effort 


HALLOWE’EN SALES BOOSTER—Colorful doughnut sticks, with a fresh 
flavor provided by macaroon coconut and fresh ground oranges topped with 
contrasting orange and chocolate fondant icing and gay decorations, are the 
newest idea in a continuing series of bakery formulas presented to retail 
bakers across the country by Durkee Famous Foods. The new Durkee formula 
and promotion kit, which will stimulate sales and create a festive atmosphere 
in the baker’s shop in the weeks preceding Hallowe’en, can be obtained free 
from any Durkee representative or by writing to Durkee Famous Foods, 900 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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the reporting of nutrition facts, mak- 
ing these understandable, and stimu- 
lating their application in diet prac- 
tices. Those with but little informa- 
tion in this important area will readi- 
ly recognize that she has failed total- 
ly in meeting these objectives. How- 
ever, there is great risk that this 
book will be read and accepted by the 
guileless. In it descriptions of funda- 
mental observations relating to nu- 
trition are interwoven with countless 
theories, personal observations, mis- 
conceptions, and irresponsible state- 
ments. There is endless discussion of 
the author’s excursions into therapy, 
utilizing nutritional supplements to 
treat conditions such as warts, ec- 
zema, gray hair, chorea and epilepsy. 

“This book must be condemned as 
one replete with misinformation and 
the falsely placed enthusiasms of an 
author, whom the reader may suspect 
either of being totally lacking in criti- 
cal acumen or of possessing motives 
which are not forthrightly stated. 
There is no room for this book in the 
libraries of professional health work- 
ers. It is of the utmost importance, 
however, that cognizance be taken of 
the fact that still another book has 
been added to the growing list which 
presents food fads and cults rather 
than soundly established nutrition in- 
formation and practice.” 

This is not just another food faddist 
volume for sale only to the gullible. 
It is a text book and as such is sup- 
posed to serve in the teaching of nu- 
trition to elementary and secondary 
school children. It is doing just that 
but a type of teaching which should 
be deplored by those interested in the 
health aspects of eating. Our field 
staff of nutritionists find this book 
being used in schools throughout the 
country. 

The Journal of the American Public 
Health Assn. should be commended 
for alerting those interested in pub- 
lic health to the harmful as well as 
the useful literature. The Journal of 
the American Dietetic Assn. is also 
doing a fine job. It would behoove 
all of us to give adequate attention 
to these reviews and assist where we 
can in publicizing them. 

In summary I would like to em- 
phasize that food faddism is not lo- 
calized. It is not confined to the pulp 
magazines but is also found in the 
slick paper magazines. Contrast the 
fine nutritional advice found in Mc- 
Call’s Magazine with the formula diet 
fad started by Ladies’ Home Journal, 
a fad that spread so rapidly that the 
dextrose section of the drug store 
shelves quickly rivaled Mother Hub- 
bard’s cupboard. Food faddism, as 
the basis for teaching in many of our 
schools, is made possible because few 
of our teachers have been adequately 
trained in nutrition. We should re- 
view the texts used by these teachers 
to make sure that their lack of 
knowledge has not led them to select 
food faddist material. We should en- 
courage our professional organiza- 
tions to keep their memberships in- 
formed on food faddist publications 
and then, we as individuals, should 
make best possible use of the am- 
munition they furnish us. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD BAKING DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK — The directors of 
Ward Baking Co. have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1%% 
($1.37% a share) on the outstanding 
5%% cumulative preferred stock of 
the company. Directors have also de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25¢ a 
share on the outstanding common 
stock of the company. Both dividends 
are payable Oct. 1, 1957, to holders of 
record Sept. 14, 1957, according to 
F. E. Wentworth, secretary. 
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The ideas for the breads were developed by the consumer service department preach these concepts, the food fad- sweets. ; ence no 
of the institute. dists, may be difficult to character- Many food faddists have something of nutri 
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to sell. which may range from black- 
strap molasses through vitamin and 
mineral concentrates to pots and pans 
which are claimed to provide the only 
means of assuring the retention of 
nutrients during the cooking process. 

Many food faddists bring their 
jdeas to the public through books 
published by the less reputable pub- 
lishing houses, through fly-by-night 
magazines and from the lecture plat- 
forms, promising long life or more 
youthful appearance to anyone who 
may subscribe to their lecture series. 

Food faddism in such quarters is 
easily recognized. However, food fad- 
dism may emanate from -more hal- 
jowed halls. This, in my opinion, is 
more important than the food faddism 
displayed by those whom we all recog- 
nize readily as faddists, because it is 
apt to be accepted even by those who 
have some rudimentary knowledge of 
the subject. 

One would not expect to find food 
faddism in the Congressional Record 
but occasionally members of Congress 
subscribe to food faddist ideas which 
become recorded for posterity. As an 
example of this, I would like to cite 
astatement introduced by Rep. Usher 
L. Burdick of North Dakota. This 
statement appeared in the Congres- 
sional Record of March 7. Previously, 
Mr. Burdick had issued a statement 
to the press on the same subject for 
release on March 7. This statement, 
postage-free, was distributed across 
the country. Mr. Burdick’s statement 
was based on and included a petition 
to Congress by the Massachusetts 
Women’s Political Club of Boston. 
This petition constituted an attack 
on the food industry and the Food and 
Drug Administration, which were ac- 
cused of collusion to block the en- 
forcement of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. I quote the following 
from this petition: 

“The Massachusetts Women’s Poli- 
tical Club hereby petitions the Con- 
gress of the U.S. to make a thorough 
investigation into a matter of far 
greater importance to this country 
than the threat of communism or 
atomic warfare, because: 

“1. It is more insidious, hidden, and 
unrecognized by either the public or 
the Congress. 

“2. It stems from presumably re- 
putable and respected citizens within 
our midst. 

“3. It exerts more power than the 
Congress itself. 

“4. It propagandizes our people and 
the congressional members into a 
false sense of security. 

‘5. It stamps out freedom of speech 
and of the press. 

“6. It is slowly but surely destroy- 
ing our people more effectively than 
will ever be done by a foreign power. 

“We refer to a most powerful com- 
bination of the American Medical 
Assn., the chemical and drug inter- 
ests, and the refiners and processors 
of our foods all using the Health, Wel- 
fare, and Education Department with 
its expediter, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, to protect their huge 
financial investments and profits to 
the detriment of the health and fu- 
ture welfare of our people.” 

A casual reading of the petition in- 
dicates that those who drew it up are 
influenced by the teachings of the Lee 
Foundation for Nutritional Research 
and the American Academy of Nutri- 
tion. The petition also indicates sup- 
Port of a Boston health food purveyor 
Tecently prosecuted by the Food and 

ig Administration. 

This statement in the Congressional 

rd is not going to influence many 
Mople because of the nature of the 
Wblication. The petition would influ- 
eee no one who has any knowledge 
of nutrition. However, it appears to 
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have influenced Mr. Burdick who in 
turn resorted to a press release, to 
get wide circulation and thus influ- 
ence a significant proportion of the 
population. The press release is also 
more important than the item in the 
Congressional Record because it 
would seem to be an expression of 
the considered thought of a responsi- 
ble individual in government who had 
reached some definite conclusions as 
a result of careful study. Although 
the entire release is replete with er- 
rors, I quote the following two para- 
graphs only for the sake of brevity: 

“The poisons used in Coca-Cola are 
clearly in violation of the Wiley law, 
but the Coca-Cola business goes mer- 
rily on. A tooth immersed in this 
drink has been proved to be totally 
dissolved in 30 days, yet chemicals 
are used in city water supplies to 
prevent tooth decay, without any 
competent analysis to indicate what 
deleterious effects may result. 

“There seems to be a well-formed 
conspiracy between the big chemical 
companies and the American Medical 
Assn. and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to inject these poisonous 
chemicals into food, not for the safe- 
ty of public health, but for the profits 
arising from the manufacture of the 
chemicals. An examination of. the rec- 
ords leaves little in doubt as to the 
facts of this conspiracy.” 

I thought the first paragraph would 
interest you, especially, because of the 
endorsement of fluoridation by the 
American Public Health Assn. I se- 
lected the second paragraph because 
it indicates that the congressman has 
accepted completely the view of the 
petitioners. 

Text books containing this type of 
food faddism are used in public and 
parochial school systems. An example 
is the text book, “Neighbors in One 
World,” which is one of the Catholic 
geography series and contains a sec- 
tion on processed foods. This section, 
two pages in length, teaches the 
youngster that the food processor is 
an irresponsible ogre and that one is 
taking his life in his hands when he 
eats commercially manufactured food 
products. 

It would be foolhardy to deny the 
possible misuse of chemicals by the 
food manufacturer. However, it 
should be realized that the food man- 
ufacturer is extremely desirous of 
protecting his customer. The food in- 
dustry for many years has recognized 
a deficiency in the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act as it pertains to chemi- 
cals in foods and has expressed con- 


cern over it. About five years ago, 
leaders in various food industries 
initiated informal meetings to deter- 
mine policy with regard to use of 
chemicals in foods. Statements of 
policy concerning chemicals in foods 
have been issued by: American Bak- 
ers Assn., American Institute of Bak- 
ing, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, American Meat Institute, Dairy 
Industry Committee, Institute of 
Shortening and Edible Oils, Millers 
National Federation, National Res- 
taurant Assn. and Grocery Manufac- 
turers Assn. 

These statements, though different 
in some minor details, are all agreed on 
two things: 1) That chemicals should 
be adequately pretested prior to use 
in foods to determine that they are 
free of toxicity, and 2) That approval 
for use should be obtained from the 
Food and Drug Administration prior 
to use. Approval by the Food and 
Drug Administration would depend 
upon evidence of safety. The food in- 
dustries testified last year before a 
Congressional Committee that an 
amendment to the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act is desirable. At the 
present time, there are several bills 
before Congress. Either of two of 
these, if adopted, would provide a me- 
chanism whereby the Food and Drug 
Administration could effectively con- 
trol the application of new scientific 
findings to food manufacture. 

“Let’s Eat Right to Keep Fit” writ- 
ten by Adelle Davis and published by 
one of the leading text book pub- 
lishers has been reviewed by a mem- 
ber of the Food and Nutrition Board. 
His review appeared in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health. I should 
like to read to you this nutritionist’s 
opinion of this book: 

“Advances occurring through nutri- 
tion research have brought important 
new knowledge and understanding of 
the relationships between foods and 
health. Unfortunately, interpretation 
of these findings and motivation of 
the public to diets which will assure a 
fuller measure of health have been in- 
adequate, or poorly accomplished. 
Therefore, opportunities have been 
created and too well utilized by food 
faddists and propagandists who con- 
tinually influence large groups of our 
population to consumption of diets 
which may not meet the needs of 
health and in addition call for un- 
warranted expenditures for food. 

“The author of this book had an 
enviable opportunity to make an im- 
portant contribution, since she rec- 
ords as basic purposes of her effort 


HALLOWE’EN SALES BOOSTER—Colorful doughnut sticks, with a fresh 
flavor provided by macaroon coconut and fresh ground oranges topped with 
contrasting orange and chocolate fondant icing and gay decorations, are the 
newest idea in a continuing series of bakery formulas presented to retail 
bakers across the country by Durkee Famous Foods. The new Durkee formula 
and promotion kit, which will stimulate sales and create a festive atmosphere 
in the baker’s shop in the weeks preceding Hallowe’en, can be obtained free 
from any Durkee representative or by writing to Durkee Famous Foods, 900 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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the reporting of nutrition facts, mak 
ing these understandable. and stimu 
lating their application in diet pra 

tices. Those with bul little informa 
tion in this important area will read 
ly recognize that she has failed total 
ly in meeting these objectives. How 

ever, there is great risk that this 
book wiil be read and accepted by the 
guileless. In it descriptions of funda- 
mental observations relating to nu- 
trition are interwoven with countless 
theories, personal observations, mis- 
conceptions, and irresponsible state- 
ments. There is endless discussion of 
the author's excursions into therapy, 
utilizing nutritional supplements to 
treat conditions such as warts, ec- 
zema, gray hair, chorea and epilepsy. 

“This book must be condemned as 
one replete with misinformation and 
the falsely placed enthusiasms of an 
author, whom the reader may suspect 
either of being totally lacking in criti- 
cal acumen or of possessing motives 
which are not forthrightly stated. 
There is no room for this book in the 
libraries of professional health work- 
ers. It is of the utmost importance, 
however, that cognizance be taken of 
the fact that still another book has 
been added to the growing list which 
presents food fads and cults rather 
than soundly established nutrition in- 
formation and practice.” 

This is not just another food faddist 
volume for sale only to the gullible. 
It is a text book and as such is sup- 
posed to serve in the teaching of nu- 
trition to elementary and secondary 
school children. It is doing just that 
but a type of teaching which should 
be deplored by those interested in the 
health aspects of eating. Our field 
staff of nutritionists find this book 
being used in schools throughout the 
country. 

The Journal of the American Public 
Health Assn. should be commended 
for alerting those interested in pub- 
lic health to the harmful as well as 
the useful literature. The Journal of 
the American Dietetic Assn. is also 
doing a fine job. It would behoove 
all of us to give adequate attention 
to these reviews and assist where we 
can in publicizing them. 

In summary I would like to em- 
phasize that food faddism is not lo- 
calized. It is not confined to the pulp 
magazines but is also found in the 
slick paper magazines. Contrast the 
fine nutritional advice found in Mc- 
Call’s Magazine with the formula diet 
fad started by Ladies’ Home Journal, 
a fad that spread so rapidly that the 
dextrose section of the drug store 
shelves quickly rivaled Mother Hub- 
bard’s cupboard. Food faddism, as 
the basis for teaching in many of our 
schools, is made possible because few 
of our teachers have been adequately 
trained in nutrition. We should re- 
view the texts used by these teachers 
to make sure that their lack of 
knowledge has not led them to select 
food faddist material. We should en- 
courage our professional organiza- 
tions to keep their memberships in- 
formed on food faddist publications 
and then, we as individuals, should 
make best possible use of the am- 
munition they furnish us. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD BAKING DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK — The directors of 
Ward Baking Co. have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1%% 
($1.37%4 a share) on the outstanding 
5%% cumulative preferred stock of 
the company. Directors have also de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25¢ a 
share on the outstanding common 
stock of the company. Both dividends 
are payable Oct. 1, 1957, to holders of 
record Sept. 14, 1957, according to 
F. E. Wentworth, secretary. 
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MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 12) 


good or wonderful on paper or in in- 
tent, are worthless if no action re- 
sults, and the action must be positive 
or the plans are worthless. Since the 
executive deals with people—not 
things — he must recognize that the 
biggest obstacle to putting plans into 
action is inertia. People love the sta- 
tus quo. They hate to move, especi- 
ally in new fields or directions. 
Because of this, the biggest job of 
the executive is not planning itself- 
but getting action on his plans. For 
that very reason, the most important 
step in modernizing your management 
technique is to know, study, investi- 
gate, and develop better methods of 
getting action in your plans. 


Delegate by Results Expected 


One of the oldest fallacies in man- 
agement still practiced by many is 
the idea that as long as you tell a 
man with enough emphasis to do a job 
you will get it done. Sure you are the 
executive and the executive's job is 
to get things done through others. 
But time has taught us that the art 
of delegation is much more than the 
simple act of telling someone else to 
do the job. The true executive ever 
remembers—you can’t just tell a man 
what to do and expect to get it done. 

In fact in modern management, 
delegation is a very fine and delicate 
science and much of your success as 
a manager in the future will depend 
upon how well you iearn its intrica- 
cies. 

Several months ago a very force- 
ful bakery manager whose plant was 
in trouble because of low route aver- 
age and high stales proudly showed 
me a copy of a company policy he had 
written and issued to all concerned. 

It was a one page document which 
in essence amounted to an edict 
which said simply, “Get the stales 
down and the sales up—or else.” He 
looked at me with scorn when I told 
him that was the surest way to in- 
crease stales and decrease sales fur- 
ther. Some weeks later he called me, 
admitted he was licked and asked 
how I would do it. 

The key to successful executive ac- 
tion is not to issue edicts or orders 
or.“or elses.” It is to delegate by re- 
sults: i.e., To tell people what you 
want done—not what people should 
do. Furthermore, 

1. The results expected should be 


reasonable and attainable. 
2. The broader goa's should be 
broken down into sub-results that 


you expect of people directly under 
you. 

3. The sub-results should be fur- 
ther broken down in turn for the 
people under them, and couched in 
the language they understand so that 
every man in the whole organization 
knows beforehand what is expected 
of him. 

The modern bakery manager will 
realize that if he wants to get the 
best results from people, he must: 

1. State what he expects. 

2. When he expects it. 

3. From whom he expects it. 

In other words, as the head super- 
visor himself, he above all can never 
dodge the supervisor’s responsibility 
which is that his people all the wav 
down the line know and understand 
exactly what is expected of them. 
If you always follow this rule, buck 
passing down the line, alibis, and “T 
didn’t know’s” will disappear from 
your management and you will weld 
an organization that no obstacle can 
lick. 
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Make Allowance for Errors 


Once upon a time a very bril- 
liant and aggressive sales manager 
went to work for one of our plants. 
Accustomed to assuming his own re- 
sponsibility and to trying new ideas 
he made a very excellent record. In 
the early part of his sojourn—and I 
assure you it became a sojourn—he 
tried one idea that was a flop—some- 
what costly—but not too bad. Well, 
the bakery manager never let him 
forget that error. Time and again 
his nose was rubbed into it. No mat- 
ter how clever a new idea he pre- 
sented his ardor was dampened by a 
reminder of that one “fluff.” After 
several years his spirit was broken 
and he left eventually for a brilliant 
career under another manager. 

You think that’s unusual? Well, I 
assure you, it isn’t. More careers of 
up-and-coming young men have been 
blasted in this industry than there 
are pages in the Bible by supervision 
that gives a man responsibility and 
hangs him for his errors—or by man- 
agers who condemn for errors and 
never praise for results. 

To teach and train, to develop sub- 
executives along the line, and partic- 
ularly to develop the kind of think- 
ing throughout the organization 
which makes for self-reliance, pro- 
gress and growth is a primary job of 
management. It can never be accom- 
plished through super criticism and 
constant reminders of minor errors. 

To achieve it, modern manage- 
ment 

1. Holds every employee as far as 
possible responsible for a result. 

2. The employee should be held 
accountable for that result and is 
given the authority to achieve it. 

3. Since the employee will make 
many minor decisions in achieving 
it, management does not hold him 
responsible specifically for minor er- 
rors in attaining it—but considers 
only the overall result and the over- 
all cost in expense or in loss in 
achieving it. 

Follow these rules and watch your 
organization grow in stature and 
prosperity. 


Use Controls 


Controls are the timetable of a 
business, or better still, the score 
board. Controls or control systems 
are vitally essential for two reasons: 

1. To help make intelligent execu- 
tive decisions. 

2. To stimulate management men 
to constructive action. 

In essence controls are stationary 
road or direction signs or signals 
which point the way, but NEVER 
GO ANYWHERE THEMSELVES. 

So, you tell me that’s A B C stuff, 
everybody knows that—But do they? 

Management misuse of controls 
and management lack of understand- 
ing of controls are probably the most 
outstanding handicap in securing 
executive action today. 

How, then, can controls be con- 
trolled? Well it’s easy if you keep 
one thing in mind. 

THE PURPOSE OF ANY CON- 
TROL IS TO CONTROL A MAN. 

The contro] is never an end in it- 
self. It is simply a check-up on an 
individual. Its purpose is to stimu- 
late—to get management men and 
through them other men into action. 
The control system must, therefore, 
be geared toward management men 
at all levels—down to the lowest 
echelon. 

In any control system, strict ac- 
curacy of every record isn’t essential. 
Interpretations are more important 
than actual records and it’s the 


executives’ job to teach men how to 
get the interpretations. 


A control of a man should show 
him where he needs to get action to 
get the results expected of him. It 
should point out where he is ahead 
and where he is behind. It should 
interpret the trend of his work for 
him. 

The executive who _ understands 
and thoroughly comprehends the 
static nature of control systems per 
se and who squarely faces the fact 
that his duty starts with converting 
the inertia of these sign post facts 
into the momentum of action has 
come a long way in modernizing his 
management methods. 


Strength Communications 


Try for a moment to visualize the 
picture of an executive. Actually, he 
sits on top of a pyramid. But, it’s 
the base of the pyramid that’s real- 
ly important. That’s where the bread 
is made and sold—and more impor- 
tant—the costs saved. The unpro- 
fitable route kills the income of two 
profitable routes. The unsatisfactory 
loaf is a loss or loses a customer. 

How, then, can this manager whose 
pinnacle of operations is so remote 
from the activity that makes or 
breaks the business drive his think- 
ing, his policy, his enthusiasm down 
to the very bottom of the pyramid? 

The answer is communications— 
the art or science, if you prefer, of 
conveying thoughts, messages, or in- 
structions down from him to the 
base of this pyramid. But communi- 
cations in management are somewhat 
different from communications as we 
know them conducted in ordinary life 
via mail or telephone or telegraph. 
Communication in the executive's life 
means conveying the spirit, the drive, 
the enthusiasm, and all the intangi- 
ble things over and above the cold 
straight word—the things that really 
make men produce their very best. 
More than that, communications 
produce management results. 

Communications above all involve 
semantics—and the modern executive 
makes the study of words a major 
project. 

The plain fact of the matter is 
that many of us do not interpret the 
words of another in the same way. 
Until you can get a meeting of minds 
on the meaning of phrases, you can 
never secure complete agreement or 
action. How often have you felt you 
understood what the other fellow 
meant until you tried to restate it 
—then you find he doesn’t agree with 
your restatement at all. If this ap- 
plies to you directly, think how gar- 
bled your messages can get by the 
time they have passed through sev- 
eral hands way down the line. 


Get the Most Out of People 


If any of you read the recent 
series in Fortune Magazine on the 
subject of the executive, you will 
recognize that he is generally a rare 
and even somewhat peculiar individ- 
ual. He is often a bundle of neuroses 
and psychoses. He has an insatiable 
drive and a compelling ambition to 
achieve. Regardless of these things, 
all successful executives have one 
thing in common—somehow they can 
get people to do their best. 

I could talk for hours about how 
this is achieved, but in the limited 
time assigned me I can best sum- 
marize the newer techniques in mod- 
ern management by repeating seven 
techniques for getting results from 
people. Here they are: 

1. Make everyone a planner—Make 
everyone carry his share of the load. 
Make more use of the phrase, “It’s 
your job—you plan for it.” Learn to 
ask, “What do you recommend?” 
Before you tell how you would do it. 

2. Make every job a full job—Loose 
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operations come from part jobs, 
Lower standards are set—more loaf. 
ing encouraged ail the way down the 
line when part jobs, not full jobs are 
the procedure. 

3. Use a man’s full skill—To do 
otherwise is an expensive waste of 
good man power, a loss of initiative 
and high costs all the way down the 
line. 

4. Stress the important duties— 
Help men shed the unimportant, the 
minor, the secondary. All of us tend 
to strangle ourselves with hundreds 
of unimportant things—opening mail, 
useless dictation, entertaining sales. 
men. Teach men to sift the chaff 
from the wheat and concentrate 
energy and time on the things that 
count. 

5. Don’t ask for superman—Don't 
look for genius in every job. It’s not 
attainable anyway. Set up all jobs 
for the average man. The best of an 
average man is often better if at- 
tained than the average of the su. 
perman, if unmanaged. 

6. Don’t over-specialize—aAll chiefs 
and no Indians make for.a lousy or- 
ganization. Avoid making too many 
little jobs out of big ones. 

7. Give your man one boss—No 
man can serve two masters. He 
neglects the one and favors the other 
or he becomes so confused he ne 
glects both. Above all, don’t jump 
over the heads of the men under you, 
This wrecks more organizations than 
any other habit. 

8. Make your men accountable— 
Accountability is the very corner. 
stone of administration. It is the 
crux of good operation. The key to 
accountability is the word “required.” 
If you, the top men, are required to 
produce a certain result, then in tum 
if these results are to be achieved, 
then it is not unreasonable to re 
quire the men below you at the see 
ond or even the third level—all the 
way down the line be required to 
produce some portion of the results. 


Make the Most of Staff 


Every organization no matter how 
small has two distinct phases of 
work. The line which is the direct 
channel of authority responsible for 
the operation and the staff or aux- 
liary function which provides 
ance and advice. In a typical bak 
ery, the production and sales depart 
ments are line—the office, the aé 
vertising, legal and often the garage 
is staff. 

The intelligent, comprehensive us 
of staff and the coordination of it 
functions with line is a vitally im 
portant executive technique. Primai 
ly we must always see that staff at 
vises—but never supervises. If ® 
can keep this principle in mind, # 
der and system follow. If we neglet 
it, chaos results. The first step ® 
modernizing management is, thet 
fore, to work out a clear cut orgak 
ization chart, to define the duties, ® 
sponsibilities, and authority of eat 
department and to keep the lines@ 
responsibility open. 

By necessity, the size of plants® 
often such that management cant 
maintain a full and adequate st@& 
True you can have part time leg 
and tax accounting and auditit 
etc. But, often right within the @ 
ganization, you are often handicapptt 
by an inability to afford, for @ 
ample, top calibre plant engineet® 

Frequently this staff function® 
filled by just a good garage mecha 
or handyman and often too the® 
fice manager is just a good bod 
keeper. As a result you or somel 
your staff have to double in brass 

The average executive in a Wi 
sale bakery must, therefore, be m™ 

(Continued on page 52) 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Sept. 7-8—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
summer board meeting and bakers 
rally; Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso, N.M.; 
sec. J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 

Sept. 11—Michigan Bakers Assn., 
annual outing, Port Huron, Mich.; 
chairman, Tom J. Korn, 1301 llth 
St., Port Huron, Mich. 

Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 16-18—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Taneycomo, Rockaway Beach, 
Mo.; sec., George H. Buford, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Sept. 21-22—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Fort Kearney Hotel, Kearney, 
Neb.; sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 1806 Chicago St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 22-24 — Wisconsin Bakers 


Walter T. Blake 
In New Position 
With Brabender 


SOUTH HACKENSACK, N. J.— 
Walter T. Blake, manager of the re- 
search and development department 


of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis,’ 


has resigned to become vice presi- 
dent and general manager of C. W. 
Brabender Instruments, Inc., of South 
Hackensack, N. J. The announcement 
was made by C. W. Brabender, presi- 
dent of the firm. Brabender manufac- 
tures specialized rheological instru- 
ments for the food, chemical and al- 
lied industries. 

Mr. Blake was with Lever Brothers 
Co. from 1938 to 1941, first in the 
market research department and later 
in technical liaison. From 1941 to 
1946 he served in the U.S. Army in 
various research and engineering po- 
sitions at Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Md., advancing from second lieuten- 
ant to lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Blake joined Pillsbury in 1948 
as assistant to the vice president and 
director of research. During the Kore- 
an war he was recalled to active duty 
at White Sands Proving Ground, N. 
M., first as special assistant to the 
commanding general, later as director 
of the flight determination iabora- 
tory, working on missile instrumen- 
tation and data processing. 

Returning to Pillsbury in 1952, Mr. 
Blake was appointed manager of the 
research and development depart- 
ment, where he directed research and 
development of food products and 
processes, including mechanical and 
instrumentation development. 

Mr. Blake is the author of several 
papers on research management and 
is a member of a number of profes- 
sional and technical societies. He 
holds the rank of colonel in the U.S. 
Army Reserve. 


Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, W:s.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 29-30—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Annual Fall Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg Lodge and Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg; sec., Harold K. 
Wilker, 5 South 12th St., Richmond, 
Va, 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1—Kentucky Master 
Bakers Assn., Cumberland Falls, Cor- 
bin, Ky.; sec., Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto 
St., Louisville 11, Ky. 

Oct. 12-14—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade convention and ex- 
hibition, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, As- 
bury Park, N.J.; sec., Michael Her- 
zog, Standard Brands, Inc., 48 Clare- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Oct. 18—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
sec., Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 14-17—National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago; sec., Gerard J. Riley, Room 
216, 855 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 1, N.Y. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hote!, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Ch:- 
cago 7, Ill. 

Oct. 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Oct, 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct, 19-23 — American Bakers 
Assn.,. Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, IIL 

Nov. 11—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc., Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 

Nov. 18-19—New England Bakers 
Assn., Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; exec. sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 
120 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Jan. 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Deshler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio; sec., Clark L. 
Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Jan. 19-21— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., annual winter convention, Bel- 
levue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia; 
sec., Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 23-24—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Feb. 9-11—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans. 

Jan. 26-28—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec. Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

Feb. 9-11—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec. Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

Feb. 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Pine- 
hurst, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte 7, N.C. 
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Roy B. Jewett 


M. F. Vaughn, International Executive, 
Announces Plans to Retire in October 


MINNEAPOLIS — Melvin F. 
Vaughn, vice president and director 
of International Milling Co., has re- 
linquished his duties as comptroller 
of the company and has announced 
his intention to retire in October af- 
ter more than 46 years with Interna- 
tional. 

Roy B. Jewett, assistant treasurer, 
has been appointed comptroller to 
succeed Mr. Vaughn, Malcolm B. Mc- 
Donald, vice president and treasurer, 
has announced. 

Mr. Vaughn started with Interna- 
tional as a bookkeeper at New 
Prague, Minn. Progressing from this 
position he became accountant and 
office manager at Winnipeg and then 
chief accountant at Minneapolis. Lat- 
er he was named director of person- 
nel, treasurer and comptroller. Mr. 
Vaughn was elected to the board of 
directors in January, 1952, and in 
January, 1954, he was elected a vice 
president of the company. 

Mr. Jewett, a graduate of the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota school of busi- 
ness administration, will retain his 
present position as assistant treasur- 
er of the company. Prior to joining 
International in 1948 he was director 
of research for the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Business Research and De- 
velopment. In 1951 International 
granted him a five-month leave of ab- 
sence to serve in Washington, D. C, 
as an economist in the grain and flour 
milling branch of the Office of Price 
Stabilization. 

International also has announced 
the promotion of Milton W. W. An- 
derson to director of the tax depart- 
ment and L. R. Verschoyle to assist- 
ant comptroller and corporate ac- 
countant. Mr. Anderson began with 
International in 1941 and became as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer in 1952. Mr. Verschoyle came to 
the company in 1948 when Interna- 
tional bought the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co. In 1955 he was promoted to 
the position of corporate accountant. 


DISPLAY MATERIAL—This array of display material is available in kit form 
from International Milling Co. to bakers to help them promote and sell Dutch 
apple pie. The kit is the third in a series of six separate merchandising kits 
which comprise International’s “Promotion Pack for Busy Bakers.” Kits now 
in distribution are pineapple cake, sandwich buns and Dutch apple pie. Eng- 
lish toffee cookies, festival cake and lemon pie kits will follow in that order, 
approximately every other month. The promotion has been designed for 


bakers on a year-around basis. 
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The hice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


MILLING: co. 


Duluth. 


The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 
weg of superior Cake, Pastry and 
ker Flours from carefully selected 


wheats. 


‘SLOGAN SPECIAL 
The Quality Cakers 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO OKLAHOMA 


RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


‘STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frookenmuth, Mich. 


Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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FOOD AND DRUG 


(Continued from page 16) 


gious abortion, and effective to cor- 
rect nonbreeding.” Its discoverer 
and purveyor was given a suspended 
sentence of three years by the court 
provided he refrain from doing any 
further business in that article. 


Manufacturers of poultry drugs 
might be chagrined to find them- 
selves with no protection against 
competition from a product with the 
formidable name of “K-K Kold Kill.” 
This little gem which disappeared 
from the market after FDA action 
in 1939 consisted of small amounts 
of copper and iron compounds in 
water acidified with sulfuric and 
citric acids. One teaspoonful to a 
gallon of drinking water was alleged 
to effectively treat colds, bronchitis, 
chickenpox and roup in poultry. 

A few years ago a firm was prose- 
cuted for misbranding several arti- 
cles, one of which was a so-called 
antiseptic liniment. This article was 
supposedly good for practically all 
ailments afflicting man or beast in- 
cluding the prevention of “lockjaw” 
of horses. When the president of the 
company, an owner and lover of 
horses, took the witness stand the 
government’s case was won with his 
honest negative reply to the ques- 
tion, “If one of your horses suffered 
a puncture wound anywhere on its 
body would you rely on your lini- 
ment to prevent tetanus or lockjaw, 
as it is commonly called?” 


I could go on and on through cases 
built around misbranded coccidiosis 
remedies, treatments for swine en- 
teritis, colic remedies, mastitis cures, 
bloat preventives and include recent 
actions against piperazine compounds 
represented as being effective in re- 
moving cecal worms in poultry and 
hookworms in dogs. I think it is suf- 
ficient merely to state that there 
used to be a veritable jungle of 
worthless and irrational nostrums 
which has been thinned out. 

I am fully cognizant, however, that 
just as the emergence of civilization 
out of the jungle brings its particu- 
lar breed of problems, so too, does 
modern technological advancement in 
the basic arts and sciences used in 
food and drug manufacturing render 
the lives, habits and responsibilities 
of health product manufacturers, 
distributors and users and the FDA 
more complex and exacting. 

The doors of the FDA always have 
the latchstring on the outside and 
everyone is always welcome to pre- 
sent and discuss problems before they 
really get serious. 


Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


BEST QUALITY” MICHIGAN 
AGAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


USTA, M 


Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour. Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


‘Golden loaf: rho! 


Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 
—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 56 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — ““Jasco”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


* 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 


*“Best Out West’’ 
**“Red Chief”’ 


**Diamond 
**Wheats Best’’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 


From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 
LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 


**RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNBPR 
MANAGED 


WALL~ MILLING CO. 


Mt PHERSON. KANSAS * 
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MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 48) 


than a manager, he must be versatile 
in several skills, so he can ever 
make up for the knowledge which is 
missing in the type of staff his plant 
ean afford. 

Often this is bad for it makes him 
a Jack of all trades, and the tempta- 
tion to go round organization lines 
and do personally what others should 
do is very great. 

You must ever remember, there- 
fore, that the fact that you can and 
often do have to provide skills beyond 
the executive nature of your job, 
never obviates the necessity of mak- 
ing the best and developing to the 
fullest what staff you have. 

No matter how you look at it, a 
bakery organization is still a team. 
The days of the one man, strong 
dominant personality manager are 
gone. The team has to have pitchers 
and catchers, first basemen and out- 
fielders, and only when you make the 
most of and develop the best in these 
other players do you really succeed. 


Make Your Men Accountable 


Accountability is the very corner- 
stone of administration. It is the 
crux of good operation. 

Let’s go back again to my pyramid 
—the symbol of an organization. At 
the top is the executive. His broad 
results are the sum total of the re- 
sults of all below him. It follows then 
that everyone on the second level 
should produce some part of the over- 
all results that the executive wants 
to be achieved. 

And, in turn, those in the third 
level should be required to produce 
part of the result that is required of 
their boss on the second level. 

The key to this accountability is 
the word “required,’’ not the word 
expected, nor hoped, nor any other 
word. 

Remember earlier in this talk we 
stressed a point: ‘““‘The executive must 
delegate by results expected.” If this 
has been done—if the results were 
reasonable and attainable—if the nec- 
essary instructions, communications, 
and staff help were added, then it is 
not unreasonable to “require” the 
achievement—and that in a word is 
accountability. 

Making men accountable involves 
the use of many management tech- 
niques, all of which the modern man- 
ager will learn and study. 

Here are just a few of them: 

1. CONTROLS—Know what you 
delegated, constantly follow up. 

2. EMPHASIS—Knowing how to 
stress the important, minimize the 
unimportant. 
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3. INCENTIVE—Using compensa- 
tion, bonus, wage, and psychological 
forces to incite men to achieve their 
results. When a man's job is depend- 
ent on his results, he usually gets 
them. 

4. RATING AND MERIT SYSTEM 
—Periodic appraisal of departments, 
men, systems, performance. 

5. JUDGMENT—Knowing the dif- 
ference between alibis and _ facts. 
Knowing where to put the blame. 
Knowing how to keep staff advising 
and line producing and not getting 
the two mixed up. 

6. SUPERVISION—Above all su- 
pervising the supervisors. Help them, 
teaching and training them to super- 
vise down the line. Particularly, 
teaching them how to hold their men 
accountable. 


Build Your Own Leadership 


Throughout the history of the 
world it has ever been known that 
men cry for leadership. And, why 
not? Have any of you ever worked 
under a man who was not a leader? 
If so, let your mind dwell on the ter- 
rible consequences. In the industrial 
world, the employees of a leaderless 
organization suffer terribly in per- 
sonal discontent, in emotional securi- 
ty, in wages, in security. 

In your own company, you and 
you only can be the leader—and if 
you would gear yourself for modern 
management be not only the best 
leader you know how, but strive to 
build your leadership ever better. 

You must be the Solomon to whom 
they look for wise judgment—the 
Moses who leads them out of the dif- 
ficulties of their deserts. To develop 
greater leadership here are the areas 
in which you must work: 

1. SPUR MEN TO THEIR PEAK 
—Earlier I quoted the Fortune Maga- 
zine article. In essence it said that 
there are all kinds of great success- 
ful managers—from geniuses to great, 
to neurotic to even screw balls. There 
seems to be no common pattern at 
all—but there is one thing at least 
they all have, it’s the ability to get 
people to do their very best. 

Knowing your men—remembering 
that each person is different, placing 
confidence in them, backing them up 
—helping them over the tough spots, 
making them think for themselves 
are all helpful techniques to get them 
to do their best. 

2. KEEP TO YOUR PURPOSE— 
Edward Shleh says, “A leader is a 
catalyst.’ He is the one who stimu- 
lates others to action. He is the cen- 
ter from whom others gather 
strength. He is the core around which 
over-all company cooperation de- 
velops. 

Above all, and at all times, he must 
have strength of purpose. Let’s sim- 


films, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


is approximately $3.55. 


MICROFILM EDITION OF THE AMERICAN BAKER 
NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The American Baker is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 18, covering the complete set of issues for the 
year 1950 and continuing through volume 21, for the year 1953. 
Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University Micro- 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of 
libraries is that of providing adequate space for a constant 
flood of publications. Periodicals pose an especially difficult 
problem because of their bulk and number. For this reason, many 
libraries and other users of microfilm equipment are substitut- 
ing microfilm editions for their paper copies after the latter have 
passed their period of maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition 


ply call it “GUTS.” He must make 
hundreds of decisions daily. Sure lots 
are minor and lots will be wrong. But, 
he has to take his chances on these. 
He must ever be decisive and ever 
forceful. 

3. A LEADER MUST LEAD—The 
leader must act like a leader. He 
constantly creates the feeling, “We 
will get it done.” He sets the pace. 
By his strength of purpose, he gets 
the push behind an operation. With 
a forceful statement like “Let’s roll,” 
he gets the whole company behind 
his project. 

The good leader sets an example. 
He gets in there and pitches. Remem- 
ber this important point—men tend 
to imitate their leaders even to their 
mannerisms. So, if you set the right 
example, men will not only follow, but 
imitate you. 

A great leader, too, is never a 
stuffed shirt. He is accessible. The 
littlest man in the company is proud 
to feel he knows him. The best lead- 
er is human. He never worries about 
maintaining his positivn and above 
all he never expects from others, 
other than he expects from himself. 

Modernizing management action is 
a big subject. If I seem to have only 
scratched the subject, remember that 
all the books in the public library 
are inadequate to cover it. I'll, there- 
fore, admit that I’ve perhaps added 
but a droplet or two of thought to it. 

But, better management is the only 
“Open Sesame” that will open the 
door to the great opportunities that 
lie ahead for you in this industry and 
is the very essence of your survival. 
And, if the future belongs to those 
who prepare then prepare now. Carry 
on from here, using your own powers, 
your own steam, your own boot 
straps. 

I believe I can give you just one 
more thought which summarizes all 
I’ve covered so far and which alone, 
if you forget all others, is worth your 
attendance here. It is simply this— 

The key to opportunity is modern 
management and the essence of mod- 
ern management is the thought 
“Never Let Well Enough Alone.” 

The perpetual driving force of 
great management is the continual 
dissatisfaction with the best it has 
ever produced—and the eternal de- 
sire to improve it. 

If you have that and nothing else 
—and I am sure everyone of you has 
it for if you didn’t then you would 
already have joined the oblivion of 
ex-operators then I say to you get 
it out, dust if off, rebuild its fire and 
make it work for you as it never 
did before. 

The executive whose driving urge 
is ‘Never let well enough alone,” 
won't sit and wail over the insur- 
mountable problems. He won’t wring 
his hands over the drop in consump- 
tion, and the supermarket, and the 
onslaughts of competition, or the in- 
stability of labor. He’ll be too damned 
busy. 

He'll take this in stride—one by 
one—he’ll recognize that if you don’t 
go ahead you go back—and he won't 
go back. 

He’ll be a better manager day by 
day. He’ll modernize his management 
and be a greater executive year by 
year because he will simply take the 
subject of HIS MANAGMENT and 
apply the rule: 

“NEVER LET WELL ENOUGH 
ALONE!” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BROKER APPOINTED 

NEW YORK — The Knickerbocker 
Mills Co., 601 West 26th St., New 
York City, has announced appoint- 
ment of the Fleck Co., Houston, 
Texas, as broker in the southern 


Texas area for its baking spices. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25, 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. et 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
BAKER—10 YEARS EXPERIENCE—WIL§ 
take bookings to fill in vacation jobs a 
steady work. Eastern states. Also, rout@ 
work. Three years’ experience. Can ham 
dle management of small bakeries. A@ 
dress Ad No. 3052, The American Bakeg™ 
Suite 3214, 551 Fifth Ave., New Yoram 
17, MN. ¥ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OPERATING RETAIL AND WHOLESALE® 
bakeries, fully equipped, showing vem 
substantial profits. A real money makeg 
The best location in a town of 60,000 ang 
serving an area of over 100,000. Only fous 
bakeries in town. Reason for selling, haya 
other interests. Will price right for sal 
to right party. Address Ad No. 3040, The 
American Baker, Minneapolis 1, Minn, @ 


Southern Families 


Top Flour Users 


WASHINGTON — Households ij 
the South used more flour, faty 
sugar and soups than those in otheg 
regions of the country, and pum 
chased smaller amounts of bakery 
products during a survey week ig 
the spring of 1955. Families in tigi 
region also used more dry beans and 
peas and fresh vegetables than thogg 
in other regions but used less meai™ 
potatoes, fresh fruit, and commem 
cially processed fruits and vegeta 
bles. 
These and many other facets a 
the nation’s eating habits are gively 
in the report for the southern Tam 
gion of the household food consump 
tion survey conducted by the US 
Department of Agriculture. This 1% 
port deals with food consumption # 
the South, where 2,063 househol® 
were surveyed. The first major im 
port covering food consumption rate 
and expenditures for over 200 fom 
items consumed in one week in & 
spring of 1955 for the whole Us 
was issued in January. All maja 
food categories are included: Frum 
and vegetables, meats, poultry, fis 
dairy, cereals and bakery product 
fats and oils, sugar and sweets. 

The states included in the Sout 
are Virginia, West Virginia, Many 
land, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Carolina, Texas, Oklahoma, 
sas, Delaware, Mississippi, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Louisial™ 
and Florida. 

Use of flour was much greater Him 
households at all income levels ™ 
the South than in other regions @ 
the country. Southern farm hous 
holds used 9.7 Ib. of flour, excludilg 
mixes, in a week. The U.S. fam 
average (including the South) Wa 
7.1 Ib. Whereas southern fam 
households used 9.7 Ib. of flour, Tuam 
non-farm households there used im 
Ib. and urban households used am 
Ib. 
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STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, — 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN —stabilized powdered egg 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


D MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


— 


RODNEY flours set a high 
standard of baking performance... 
in bread quality and in dollar 
value too. That is a winning com- 
bination for any baker. Year after 
year bakers have found that they 
rely on RODNEY for uniformly 
superior loaf quality and for bak- 
ing values unsurpassed anywhere. 
For these fine flours represent 
quality raised to an exceptional 
level. 


MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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| po YOU KNOW 


? 


Here's your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 

| each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 58 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
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12. When using a canvas cloth to 
roll out cookie doughs there is less 
chance for the dough to stick than 
when rolled out on the bench. 

13. In order to obtain an extreme- 
ly dark color in rye bread, caramel or 
chicory is added to the rye doughs. 

14. The use of pie plates having 
small holes in the bottom will eli- 
minate the bulging in spots of the 
crust when baking custard pies. 


| passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. It does not harm flour to be 

stored in a room having a tempera- 
| ture of about 50° F. 

2. The government standard for 
“preakfast’”’ cocoa is that it must con- 
tain not less than 28% cocoa fat. 

| 3. A baker making his own baking 
| ~ | gowder using cream of tartar and 
soda, should use 4 oz. cream of tartar, 
8 oz. of soda and 4 oz. corn starch to 
make 1 lb. 

4. In order to produce a darker 
| crust color on angel food cakes, it is 
: a good idea to replace 10% of the 
sugar used in the formula with dex- 

trose (corn sugar). 

5. On the pH scale 7 is neutral. 
Above 7 is acid and below 7 is al- 
kaline. 

| 6. A 9-inch, two crust pie will re- 
quire about 10 oz. of pie dough. 
7. Cakes containing orange or 
| lemon juice should always be hurried 
to the oven if the formula contains a 
chemical leavener. 

8. When changing hearth baked 
rye bread to rye bread frames, the 
bottom temperature of the oven 
should be lowered about 25 or 30° F. 

9. It is necessary to decrease the 
leavening content somewhat when 
making cakes using the “single 
stage” mixing procedure in order to 
obtain the best results. 

10. To prevent apple turnovers 
from bursting open, a few small holes 
should be punched in the top crust 
after they are washed with an egg 
wash before baking them. 

ll. The term “pure” on a bottle of 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


@ BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


e 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


WHITE WHEAT 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 


SOYBEAN MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 3-0281 


15. When making banana cakes, 
the best results are obtained when 
the bananas are somewhat on the 
unripe side. 


vanilla extract is an indication of its 
high quality. 
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16. Bread and cakes will mold 
readily due to one or more of the in- 
gredients being contaminated with 
mold spores. 

17. For best results, cream used 
for whipped cream cakes should con- 
tain 38 to 40% butter fat. 

18. A stiff batter will cause choco- 
late eclairs to have hollow bottoms. 

19. A good grade of powdered 
whole milk or non-fat milk solids 
should not contain over 5% moisture. 

20. Sour cream butter should be 
used in cake baking instead of sweet 
cream butter for best results. 


Contains: Flour-Mono & Di-Giycerides Vegetable -Lecithin 
& Associated Phosphatides (Vegetable 


powers of emubification ond 


qualities, 
INSTRUCTIONS 
BREAD AND ROLL DOUGHS 


two pounds of water for each pound of BROSOFT 
time is allowed. 


CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
- New York - Sen - 


Atlanta - 


ft is a tenderizing agent — a proved 
ingredient in convenient dry form. 
Easy to handle, it requires no changes in 
shop procedures. 
Brosoft produces tenderness of crumb 
and crust. Improves texture. Results in 
better eating and keeping qualities— 
easier machining and make up. 


Smoother slicing, too, with no gumminess. 
... Many of America’s best selling loaves 
are now made with Brosoft. 


621 Minna St., 


Dallas 23, Texas 


San Francisco 1, Calif. 
2921 So. Haskell Ave., 


ANOTHER VALUABLE 


THE BROLITE 
COMPANY, INC. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


518 First Ave., 
North Seattle 9, Wash. 


686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


225 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Brolite’s trained Bakery Technicians are at your service! 
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Use 5X BROSOFT based on the flour 
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Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 
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MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
“a ae bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


QUALITY the GRAIN 


Our modern rye mill is located in the heart of the Missis- 


sippi River Valley, the finest rye-producing area in the United 
States. 


Rosen type rye, introduced from Europe in 1912 and famous 
for its flavor and plumpness of berry, is used in our complete line 
of Quality Rye Flours. 


— EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS — 


Bay State mittinc COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


FLOUR 


The battle to hold bread sales volume 
can only be won with finer loaf quality. 
Keep bread quality high with top-notch 
flours. You'll find POLAR BEAR 
flour has no superior in the produc- 
tion of loaf with the maximum sales 
appeal. Try it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 


: You can rely on I-H flours always to be in the 
forefront of quality flours... year in, year out. 

And in this new crop year, as in each year past, | 
we will again be milling I-H flours from the | 
| mene | finest, the choicest of hard winter wheats. 


KANSAS MISSOURI 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 55 


1. True. When flour is stored in 
a room at about 50° F. the enzymatic 
action is slowed down. The flour will 
not age as rapidly. It should be kept 
in mind that flour absorbs foreign 
odors very readily and should be 
stored in a well ventilated room, on 
skids, away from all possible con- 
tamination. When used for fermented 
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products it is best in most instances 
to allow the flour to warm up to 
about 70-75° F. before using it. 

2. False. The government stand- 
ard is that it may not contain less 
than 22% cocoa fat. 

3. False. He should use 8 oz. 
cream of tartar, 4 oz. soda and 4 oz. 
corn starch to make 1 lb. baking pow- 
der. This baking powder would be 
slightly on the alkaline side, but 
would do for practical baking pur- 
poses. The starch is used to decrease 
the tendency for the mixture of soda 
and cream of tartar to become lumpy. 

4. True. As dextrose caramelizes 
at a somewhat lower temperature 


than sucrose (beet or cane sugar), a 
darker crust will be produced. 


5. False. Above 7 is alkaline, be- 
low 7 is neutral. 
6. True. Generally, about 10 to 


11 oz. of pie dough is figured. 

7. True. The orange or lemon 
juice will react very rapidly with the 
leavening. If the cakes are not placed 
in the oven right away, the reaction 
will result in a loss of volume. The 
grain and texture will also be ad- 
versely affected. 

8. False. The temperature should 
be increased 25 to 30° F. This will 
decrease the tendency for the dough 


A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-NINE YEARS 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


RECORD like HUNTER’S—over 75 
A... of making good flour as an inde- 
pendent mill—is rare. Such a record has to 
be earned. And HUNTER FLOURS have 
earned it with steadfast high quality in serv- 
ing three generations of bakers. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 


ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKER 
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in the pans to flatten out in the 
frames. 

9. False. It is necessary to in. 
crease the leavening content some. 
what. The “single stage” mixj 
method means that all of the ingregj. 
ents are placed in the mixing bow] at 
one time and then mixed. When this 
procedure is used somewhat less air 
is incorporated in the batter. 

10. True. The holes will allow the 
steam formed during baking to 
escape. If the holes are punched in 
the top crust before they are washed 
with the egg wash, the wash is like. 
ly to congeal in the holes, closing 
them up, preventing the steam from 
escaping. The pressure then created 
would be a cause for the bursting 
open. 

11. False. The term “pure” only 
denotes that the proper amount of 
vanilla beans has been used. The 
U.S. standards require that a mini- 
mum of 13% oz. of vanilla beans 
must be used to make one gallon of 
extract. The quality of the extract 
would depend upon the quality of the 
vanilla beans used in making it. 

12. True. Less dusting flour js 
required. It is easier on the wrist as 
the canvas cloth acts as a shock ab- 
sorber and the cookie cutters remain 
sharper for a longer period of time. 

13. True. It is contrary to the 
Federal Food and Drug Act and also 
to the food laws of many siates to 
use either of these ingredients unless 
it is stated on the wrapper or label 
that the bread is artificially colored. 

14. True. The bulging of the 
crust is due to air being trapped un- 
der the dough. The air expands dur- 
ing the baking period causing the 
crust to rise. The holes in the plates 
will allow the air to escape. Care 
must be taken when making the bot- 
toms of the pies that there is no 
danger of leakage. 

15. False. Good ripe _ bananas 
should be used. When unripe bananas 
are used, the cakes are apt to have 
a purple hue within their cell struc- 
ture. The flavor of the cakes is im- 
proved by the use of ripe bananas. 

16. False. Mold spores are killed 
during the baking process. Therefore, 
the products become infected after 
being baked. The shop should be 
closely checked for possible sources 
of contamination. 

17. True. It should be kept ata 
temperature of about 40° F. for about 
24 hours before beating. If possible, 
it should be beaten in a bowl that 
can be placed in another bowl con- 
taining cracked ice and water. Cream 
should not be beaten on high speed 
but on medium speed in a room that 
is as cool as possible. 

18. False. Hollow bottoms ar 
usually due to having the batter too 
soft. An excessively hot oven bottom 
may also be a possible cause for this 
trouble. 

19. True. Generally, good grades 
of powdered whole milk contain about 
1%% moisture and non-fat solids 
about 2%%. 

20. True. A good, strong flavored 
sour cream butter is recommended. 
Butter is used primarily for its flavor. 
The flavor of sweet cream butter is 
not as pronounced as that of sour 
cream butter. In some instances if 
sweet cream butter is used the result- 
ing flavor would be so mild as to be 
practically undetectible. 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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BAKING 


HELPS 


Sting Publications: 


NEW MANUAL FOR BAKERS By Joseph Amendola 
Will be wanted by every baker for his own use and in teaching his 
helpers. Recipes are arranged step-by-step with careful instructions, 
and cover all yeast made products, cakes, cookies, pies, puddings, 
icings and frostings, fillings. assorted pastries and desserts. Fifty 
illustrations of methods, finished products and charts. The author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice carving 
at the Culinary Institute of America in New Haven, Conn., since 
1950. He has tested all formulas in this book for taste, cost, and 
acceptance by the public. They are particularly designed for young 
bakers on the job, for instructors in vocational schools and super- 
visors of baking apprentices. 160 pages ..............00eeeeee $5.00 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference for 
the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. Well 
recommended by authorities in the field .................... $15.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 

ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Ok!ahoma School of Baking, 
formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 
A splendid guide to practical bakers ...............eeeeee- $3.75 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF CAKE, PIE, COOKIE, 
PASTRY AND VARIETY BREADS MANUFACTURE (1955) 
By John C. Summers 
A new book by Mr. Summers, a companion to his book on Breads 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 
500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 

by P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, 
physics and biology upon which the practical operations of the 
bakery trade are based. Theory and practice combined, with 
experiments suggested for student to check upon the theory. An 
appendix for teachers, explaining use of the instruments and making 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager ................ $2.00 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE (3rd edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe z 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully illustrated art paper, cloth 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d Edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry COOKS ........cccccccccccccccces $5.00 

EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for ............-eeeeeeeeeees $7.00 

PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some ............-++++4+- $5.00 
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COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 
Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly. 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 


DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 
This new work opens up a wide field for all who are interested in 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Bread, 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 130 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information .......... $1.50 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES EXECUTIVES (1955) 

By Fred De Armond 
This volume covers all the factors of route sales work. The baking 
industry is especially emphasized in it. It deals with all the tech- 
niques of establishing routes, controlling salesmen, marketing 
studies, sales manuals, sales contests, recording problems, transpor- 
tation problems. A valuable help to bakers that have one or many 
routes for rctail store selling. 276 pages, cloth bound .......... $6 00 


SALESMEN IN THE MAKING (1956) By Fred De Armond 
A conference manual and textbook for training wholesale route 
salesmen. Part I is the conference manual, and part II the textbook 
for the route salesmen. Part II is bound separately as a 128 page 
book if desired, “The Way of a Winner” and offered at $2.50 each. 
A complete program of 13 sales meetings. Interest-stimulating de- 
vices are introduced. Plastic, looseleaf binding, 239 pages ... .$5.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution ............ $3.50 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design ............00-seeeees $4.50 


THE COMPLETE PATTISSIER 
Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery ......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 
With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 


DAY-BY-DAY BOOK 
Originally developed by John M. Hartley, and in use by bakers for 
thirty years. Consists of a sufficient number of sheets to take care 
of a full year’s operations, with a binder of capacity to hold that 
number of sheets. It is a simplified system of bookkeeping for the 
retail baker, providing practically all the records he needs for 
efficient operation, and the required information for income tax 
purposes. It is modernized to meet present necessities, somewhat 
changed in format from earlier editions, and in loose-leaf form. .$12.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER -By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his ficld, now in its fifth printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur ......... $1.00 

THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 
Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject, 
recommend it to bakers, large and small ..........-...-2+0+- $1.00 
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Standard Brands Sales, 


Earnings Move Higher 


NEW YORK — Net income of 
Standard Brands, Inc., for the first 
six months of 1957 amounted to 
$6,885,446, an increase of 12.7% over 
the first half of 1956, Joel S. Mitchell, 
president, has announced. This was 
equivalent after preferred dividend 
requirements to $2 per share on the 
3,261557 average shares of common 
stock outstanding during the period. 
Net income for the same six months 
of 1956 was $6,109,134, or $1.76 per 
share on the 3,257,237 average shares 
outstanding in the 1956 period. 

Net sales were $255,468,199, a rec- 
ord high, and an increase of 11.5% 
over 1956 first six months’ sales of 
$229,157,787. 

For the second quarter of 1957 net 
income was $3,272,993 or $.95 per 
share, compared with $3,092,834. or 
$.89 per share for the second quarter 
of 1956. 

The operating results of the Clin- 
ton corn processing and American 
partition divisions commencing with 
date of acquisition, April 16, 1956, are 
included in these consolidated figures. 
The combined sales of unconsolidated 
subsidiaries operating outside the 
U.S. and Canada for the first six 
months of 1957, in terms of U.S. dol- 
lars, were $12,897,245 and their com- 
bined income was $730,628. Corres- 
ponding sales and income for the first 
half of 1956 were $11 444,933 and 
$537,883, respectively. Dividends re- 
ceived from such subsidiaries were 
equivalent to $.07 per share during 
the first half of 1957 compared with 
$.10 per share during the like 1956 
period. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Standard Brands, Inc., held 
July 25, a quarterly dividend of $50 
per share was declared on the com- 
mon stock, payable Sept. 16, 1957, to 
stockholders of record Aug. 15, 1957. 
The quarterly dividend of $875 per 
share on the preferred stock also was 
declared, payable Sept. 16, 1957 to 
stockholders of record Sept. 2, 1957. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

QUARTERS LEASED 

NEW YORK — National Starch 
Products, Inc., a leading manufactur- 
er of starches for the baking indus- 
try, announces the signing of a long 
term lease for the entire 13th floor 
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of the building now under construc- 
tion by Uris Bros. at 750 Third Ave., 
New York City. The new space will 
be occupied as executive and adminis- 
trative offices, according to Donald 
D. Pascal, executive vice president. 
Occupancy is scheduled for May, 
1958. Mr. Pascal said that the ac- 
celerated growth and divers fied ex- 
pansion of the company necessitate 
this move to larger quarters. Pres- 
ent offices are at 270 Madison Ave. 
Until 1952, National maintained lab- 
oratories at 270 Madison Ave. In that 
year a new research laboratory was 
constructed at Plainfield, N. J. Since 
then, the laboratory facilities have 
been doubled in size. At present al- 
most 200 chemists and technicians 
are located there. Plants are located 
at Baltimore, Md.; Chicago; Goffs- 
town, N. H.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Mere- 
dosia, Ill.; Plainfie'd, and San Fran- 
cisco. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


25 Broadway New York 4, New York 
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COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR exrorr 
475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y, 


Thompson Flour Products Co. 


Room 711 Graybar Building 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 

Telephone No. LExington 2-2754, 2-2755 


LLY-ERICKSON Ul 
Flour Brok TS 


MMAHA. NER. 


York San 


| 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 


NAtional 2-3344—2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 


FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave, 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


E. J. BURKE 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn ponesric 


410 Wilford Building 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


33rd and Arch Streets 


JACKSON 
Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. = Baltimore 1-0338 


* Quality Flour for Every Need” 


Cliff H. Morris&Co. 


, 82 Reaver Street NEW YORK e 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 


PROMOTION—One more way by 
which the Fleischmann Division of 
Standard Brands, Inc. continues to 
promote the fact that every member 
of every family should “eat a good 
breakfast. ..including nutritious bak- 
ed foods.”” The man who is pondering 
this point—as dep‘cted by the “Happy 
Family” cartoon—'s one of approxi- 
mately 12,000 employees who saw 
these posters when they were re- 
cently placed in over 200 Standard 
Brands’ manufacturing plants and 
offices. 
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4& California Milling Corporation, Los Angeles, California doubled capacity to 4,000 sacks with its most recently erected mill in the United States. 


WHEN CALIFORNIA MILLING CORPORATION 
DOUBLED ITS CAPACITY 


it chose W&T Flour Treatment 


When the California Milling Corporation recently doubled its 
daily capacity to 4000 sacks it continued its use of Wallace & Tier- 
nan’s products and services... 


e The Dyox® process—chlorine dioxide gas generated in 
situ...fresh, sharp, of controlled constant strength. 

* Beta Chlora® units—individual stream control of chlo- 
rine gas. 

e NA Feeders—mill-proved performance in applying No- 
vadelox® and “N-Richment-A.”® 

e Wallace & Tiernan’s experience and technical knowledge 
of flour treatment to aid in the expanded operations. 


The California Milling Corporation is only one of the many mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one 
of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 
flour service. 


Ma A battery of W&T Novadel Feeders, feeding Nova- 
delox® for optimum color removal and best color dress. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“In the bakery business... 
we know it satisfies!” 


John Lukach, Northbrook Bakery, Minneapolis, 
shows “Mr. American Farmer” where the story of 
“From Field to Flour” ends. 


This is what King Midas has done: “‘From Field 
to Flour.” A successful result of combining these 
methods; to buy the best quality wheat obtainable; 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


to process it with the most up-to-date milling equip- 
ment; to protect and maintain quality by scientific 
methods and milling experience; and the last and 
most important is to satisfy the bakers’ needs. 


Bakers both large and small know that this is the 
King Midas story that is enacted for them each day. 


On the job 


FLOUR MILLS when it counts... 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
RED CROSS 
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